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ON THE TABLE! 


VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


< 


For the first time a way has been found to put into a 
locomotive the same kind of power that sends big 
battleships forward —turbine drive! 


Developed by Pennsylvania Railroad research in 
conjunction with engineering staffs of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
this new kind of locomotive power adds extra 

smoothness in fast runs—and many other notable advantages. 


No bigger than your electric refrigerator, the steam turbine 
itself can produce power to pull the heaviest loads 

at high speeds. And the engineman controls the whole 
operation with a single small lever which works 

like a gear-shift on an automobile ! 


One of the most important changes in the power principle 
of the steam locomotive in over 100 years, the 

turbine drive engine gives promise of a great future 

in the field of train transportation. 
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OME birthdays are special. Six — the excitement of 
_ being old enough to go to school. Sixteen — the 
magic of being grown-up, the joy of more freedom for 
dates and dances or driving the family car. Twenty-one 


_ — the responsibilities of manhood and womanhood, first 


vote, Twenty-five — a quarter of a century, the arrival of 
maturity. 

This week, Scholastic is celebrating its 25th anniver- 
sary. We mark the date with special issues of our maga- 


the young, we dare not and will not grow old ina spirit. 

But this special issue celebrating our 25th year is 
chiefly devoted to giving our readers a quick look at 
what has been happening in the world during Scho- 
lastic’s lifetime. We hope this record of a brief span of 
world history will be read thoughtfully. The record in- 
cludes many great accomplishments. But, on the whole, 
it is not a pretty picture. The only monumental achieve- 
ment of the 25 years was the winning of a war against 
ruthless aggression; the winning of a great victory to let 
free men survive and grow; a victory giving mankiad 
another chance for a stable and lasting peace. 

All of this was very much worth fighting for. But those 
ringing phrases of victory have a familiar sound to those 
of us who served in World War I and helped “make the 
world safe for democracy.” We, too, felt we had woa a 
lasting peace. We, too, clamored to doff out uniforms 
and return to our schools, to our families, to jobs where 
we might build and not . 

In fact, co us, 1945 seems so much like 1920 that we 
are frightened by a glance through the pages of this 
issue. If we veterans of World War I, the youth of 1920, 
could only have foreseen the booming twenties, the hun- 
gty and ruthless thirties, the death-dealing forties! If 
that tragic picture could have been previewed like a 
movie, something might have been done, to avert it. 

Well, here in this issue is a preview of a performance 
that might repeat itself. It's an ugly prospect — but a 
challenging one — for returning veterans and for you 
high -schoolers of today. It’s a picture of what might 
happen, with a new cast of characters, in the next 25 
years. 

Don’t toss aside this possibility as the calamity how!l- 
ings of a soured veteran of World War I. We thought 
we were pretty good, too. The airplane was our new 
weapon of war — America would forge it into a friendly 
giant devoted to international understanding and peace. 
The marvel of our age was radio broadcasting, also born 
in 1920. Together she airplane and radio would shrink 


and what a chance! 


Thoughts on our 25th Birthday 


opportunity. It gives you another chance. For you, a 
last chance. A chance that will call for the courage 
and daring of D-Day, of Okiaawa.” 

But what a chance it is! As Walter Lippmana receacly 
said, the young men and women of America have “ 
before them the prospect of a long peace within which 
there is much they can do that is useful and fascinating. 
There never was a better time than this to be an Ameri- 
can and be young, nor a more interesting one in which 
to be alive. 

“Great works are not for the faint-hearted who doub« 
themselves. Yet only with that humility which opens 
men’s minds to wisdom, can greatness be understood 


-We have much that we must learn to understand. When 


a nation rises as suddenly as we have risen, it needs to 
measure its power in the scheme of things. For it is easier 
to develop great power than it is to know how to use 
it well. Wisdom always lags behind power.” 

So the challenge of wisdom in the use of power is 
handed to you of the mew generation. Shorten the lag 
between wisdom and power and “peace in your lifetime” 
will not be merely the sweet words of thoughtless dream- 
ers. The power is yours. For you have, this year, wit- 
nessed a great moment in the history of power; a mo- 
ment “ranking with the moment in the long ago when 
men first put fire to work for him; for the first fire ever 
made on earth that did not have its origin in the sua, 
came from the explosion of the first atomic bomb.” 

To you who will determine by your wisdom and your 
courage the uses to which this great power will be put; 
to you who face the challenge of avoiding the errors of 
the past 25 years; to you who have been given another 
chance, we dedicate this issue of Scholastic. To aid you 
and your younger brothers and sisters to meet that chal- 
lenge, we dedicate the next 25 years of Sc’ «'avtfc. 
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zines have often been struck by the rapid turnover and 

tremendous mortality in the field. When a magazine 
maintains the same .ownership, management, policies, and 
objectives for a quarter of a century, it indicates some special 
vitality of purpose, adaptability to changing conditions, and 
skill in serving its readers. Becauge Scholastic has these quali- 
ties, it has come to occupy a distinctive niche in American 
secondary education. 

Twenty-five years ago today — October 22, 1920 — the first 
issue of Scholastic came off the press. It was a little eight- 
page weekly devoted chiefly to news of high school sports 
around Pittsburgh. For those first two years Scholastic was 
known as The Western Pennsylvania Scholastic. It was the 
official publication of the Western Pennsylvania Interscho- 
lastic Athletic League, and carried no general news. 

Teday, on its Silver Anniversary, Senior Scholastic, the 
oldest publication, is a nation-wide classroom magazine 
bought by more than 250,000 high school students every 
week: Its sister publications, Junior Scholastic and World 
Week, raise the total circulation to over 600,000. 

Scholastic Magazines have a staff of 25 full-time editors, 
artists and production workers, with a number of part-time 
contributing editors. Adding the circulation, advertising, and 


p EOPLE who have studied the history of American maga- 
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administration staffs, there are 125 Scholastic employees in 
all. Not to mention the printers, engravers, and other crafts- 
men who help produce it. 

Scholastic’s resources are not and never have been large. 
It is first of all an educational, not a profit-making, enterprise. 
Yet to those who look back over that eventful 25 years, the 
contrast between the present thriving institution and its pre- 
carious infancy is impressive. 


Cradle Days 


Scholastic was founded in 1920 by Maurice R. Robinson, 
of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, who is still its President and 
Publisher. A graduate of Dartmouth College and a lieutenant 
in the U. S. Army during World War I, Mr. Robinson, even 
as a high school boy, had had the ambition to publish his 
own magazine. While holding a full-time job as a publicity 
writer, he began publication of The Western Pennsylvania 
Scholastic, but at the start could devote only his spare time 
to getting out the paper. His first co-worker was Raymond 
McPartlin. 

But Mr. Robinson was convinced that American schools 
needed a classroom magazine which would do for the life 
and literature of today what textbooks did for the past. At the 
convention of the National Education Association in Boston 
in 1922, the first Scholastic exhibit was set up. Mr. Robinson 
secured a charter of incorporation from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that fall brought out the first issue of the national 
high school magazine. 








SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: A National magazine for high vg classes. 


Scholastic 


Scholastic was first published as a 
fortnightly because that frequency 
was found best fitted to the curricu- 
lum of the time. It consisted of 32 
pages with a cover in two cdlors, and 
all departments were contained in 
the same edition. Besides a short 
story in every issue, articles on art, 
literature, and student guidance, 
there was a current events depart- 
ment called the “News Caldron.” 

Among the innovations of these 
early years was a series of national 
contests for cover designs, stories, 
and poetry by students. From this 
small seed have grown the great an- 
nual competitions for creative art, 
literature, and music known as the 
Scholastic Awards. Today the Awards 
pay out annually over $10,000 in 
cash prizes and an equivalent value 
in 55 scholarships to leading art 
schools. Thirty-five major department 
stores cooperate in holding prelimi- 
nary regional contests in the Art 
Division and as a climax to the year the National High School 
Art Exhibition is held each spring in the fine arts galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Of equal distinction have been the products of thousands 
of young writers submitted each year. The House of Harper 
is publishing this week a 400-page anthology, Young Voices, 
containing the cream of the prize-winning literary entries in. 
Scholastic Awards for twenty years. 

With a steady growth in circulation, from 2700 as a local 
paper, to 9000 in the first year of the national magazine, to 
27,000 in 1923, to 42,000 in 1925, and to over 100,000 
before 1930, it soon became necessary to increase the staff 
and to seek additional capital. 

In 1922 Mr. Robinson acquired a business partner, G. Her- 
bert McCracken, who is today Vice President and Director 
of Advertising. Mr. McCracken was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsbwrgh, where he played varsity football. For 
several years he combined with his Scholastic work the posi- 
tion of head football coach at Allegheny and then at Lafay- 
ette Colleges. Mr. McCracken is a member of the Boys Work 
Committee and the Hi-Y Committee of the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

The first substantial investor in Scholastic was George H. 
Clapp, who became a member of the Board of Directors in 
1924. Mr. Clapp, now still vigorous and alert at 86, was an 
enterprising chemist who helped develop the formula for the 
commercial production of aluminum. In 1888 he organized 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, which later became the 
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a record of 29 years 


Aluminum Company of America. He has been for 38 years 
president of the Board of Trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He served for 18 years as Chairman of the Board of 


* Scholastic Corporation. 


Another leading business man who joined the Board of 
Directors in 1925 is Augustus K. Oliver, now Treasurer of 
the Company, and long one of its principal owners and ad- 
visers. Mr. Oliver was an active newspaper man, formerly 
publisher of the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph and Gazette- 
Times. Now Chairman of the Board of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, he has been president of the local Red Cross 
Chapter, and a leader in civic enterprises. 

When the Company began to expand nationally, a separate 
advertising department in New York City became a néces- 
sity. Scholastic secured as its representative George D. Bry- 
son, of the Educational Advertising Company (now with 
Young and Rubicam). In 1930 Mr. McCracken, assisted by 
S. Z. Oppenheim and R. D. Mathewson (later Circulation 
Manager) opened Scholastic’s own New York office. 

The same need for accessibility to publishing centers dic- 
tated the removal of the editorial offices to New York in 1931, 
and of the circulation and sub- 
scription departments in 1939 
and 1943. The composition and 
engraving work on Scholastic 
Magazines is done by various 
New York firms, but the press 
work and mailing are handled at 
the McCall Corporation’s great 
plant in Dayton, Ohio. 

As the editorial burden grew, 
Mr. Robinson asked Kenneth M. 
Gould to join the staff as Man- 
aging Editor in 1926. Mr. Gould, 
with degrees from Pittsburgh 
and Columbia Universities, had 
spent several years with New 
York publications, including 
Time. He is the author of Win- 
dows on the World (1938). Now 
Editor-in-Chief of the Scholastic 
classroom magazines, Mr. Gould 
is largely responsible for their 
content and policies. 

Scholastic Coach, established 
in 1931, is a monthly magazine 
for directors of physical educa- 
tion and high school coaches, To 


” cn sme edit it Mr. Robinson appointed 


"Jack K. Lippert, a graduate of the Columbia School of Jour- 


nalism, formerly a sports writer on the staff of the Pittsburgh 
Press and of the New York World. Mr. Lippert is now Assist- 
ant to the Publisher in charge of sales and promotion. 
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As the years passed it became evident that a new classroom 
magazine was needed to serve the junior high school and 
upper elementary grades. In 1937, therefore, Junior Scho 
lastic was launched as a 16-page weekly. Mr. Lippert was 
shifted from his duties on Scholastic Coach to assume the 
managing editorship of Junior Scholastic. Owen Reed, asso- 
ciate editor, became editor of the Coach. 

In the fall of 1933, with the business depression at its 
worst, Scholastic pledged its faith in the future by boldly 
transforming itself from a fortnightly to a weekly. Without 
diminishing quality or increasing. the subscription price, it 
doubled the amount of classroom material provided. Each 
weekly issye now appears in the following editions adapted 
to the needs of varying school groups: Combined, Social 
Studies, English, and Teachers. 


A Growing Family 


World Week, designed for social studies classes in the 9th 
and 10th grades, was established in September, 1942. Lay- 
ing special emphasis on world history and geography, it is 
rapidly winning a place for itself as an interpreter of world 
affairs to the middle high school years. 

Other publications serving special audiences have been 
added to the Scholastic family from time to time. In 1944 
the company made an agreement with the-American Voca 
tional Association to provide publishing services for the 
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Amerjcan Vocational Journal. This long-established official 
organ of a great educational movement, under the direction 
of Dr. L. H. Dennis, has been given a new dress and a wider 
appeal. Likewise, the high school debating and speech field 
is being served through a new section in the Teachers Edition 
known as Scholastic Speaker and Debater. 

Scholastic’s Institute of Student Opinion, established in 
1943, is modeled upon the adult public opinion polling or- 
ganizations. More than 1300 high school papers throughout 
the nation cooperate in securing a cross-section of student 
opinion at regular intervals on timely public questions of 
interest to youth. 

The war was a period of strain to all publications. Ration. 
ing of paper, loss of personnel to the armed forces, disruption 
of production and delivery schedules, came in its wake. But 
Scholastic Magazines, as classroom periodicals, had a patri 
otic duty. They believed profoundly in the cause of demo 
cratic freedom and the United Nations. They became, in 
effect an arm of the pation at war, informing the pupils and 
teachers of America on the needs of the home front wai 
effort and the issues for which it was fought. 

The war is over. Scholastic Magazines have triumphantly 
survived. Today, on this 25th anniversary, they confidently 
stand on the threshold of their greatest period of growth 
prosperity, and service to American youth. 



































2 5) YEARS OF 


“Back to normalcy” was the Republican slogan in the 1920 
presidential election. The American people wanted it, and 
voted for it. What they got hardly seems like “normalcy” 
when we look back from the vantage point of 1945. 

“Normalcy” turned out to be a revolution in American 
morals and manners. For young and old alike, the emphasis 
was on good times, merry-making and liquor — illegal liquor, 
because prohibition was the law of the land. It was the Jazz 
Age, the age of flappers who wore their hair and their skirts 
short. Emotionalism was America’s reaction in the bewilder- 
ing days that followed the war. 

At the same time, business boomed. The years under 
Calvin Coolidge from 1923 were seven years of unprece- 
dented plenty. Then in the fali of 1929, the impossible hap- 


Back to Normalcy 





y= 0 fa pened. The stock market crashed, and in a few short weeks 
1. Off with the old (Woodrow Wilson, left), on with thirty billion dollars was swept away! 
the new (Warren G. Harding, right). In 1921 America Once crowded stores were empty, no smoke came from 
wished to be led back to the safe world of 1914. factory chimneys, thousands were homeless or lived in shack 


villages called “Hoovervilles.” Prosperity might have been ° 
just around the corner, but the wolf was already at the door. 
The shaken people wanted a leader. 





2. Bootleggers and racketeers like Al Capone did a 
rushing business in the prohibition era. Here Govern- 
ment agents dump out kegs of beer seized in a raid. 
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Courtesy N. ¥. Public Library 
4. Emotionalism ran riot in the postwar years. Hate 
Satin. tu 8 €. Seentnn Bet crusades against minorities by the Ku Klux Klen and 
3. The scandal of the Government oil lands shocked © Widespread fear of a Red revolution are examples. 


America in the ‘20s. Members of the Harding admin- 
istration were exposed for their corrupt dealings. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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920 On March 4, 1933; they heard Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and say in his inaugural address, “. . . the only thing we have te 
ley fear is fear itself.” They liked his “fighting humanitarianism,” 
and the New Deal gave them renewed hope and confidence 
ican in the future. 
1asis But the “honeymoon” soon ended. There was a business 
uor, recession; millions were still unemployed. All hope was not 
Jazz gone, however. That was evident in the title of the New York 
kirts World’s Fair of 1939. They called it “The World of Tomor- 
der- row.” Tomorrow was still the time when happy days would 
be here again. 
nder Then came war, and Americans went all out to win the 
eco battle of the Home Front. There was complaining about 
hap- rationing and high taxes. The casualty lists made sad reading. 
eeks But the tanks and planes rolled out of the factories on time. 
Victory came, first in Europe and then in the Pacific. 
from Now the cycle has been completed. What will the after- 
hack math of war mean in the “Atomic Age?” 
been * Before we look into the future, let us take one last glance 
loor. at the world we are leaving behind — the 25 years that hap- 


pened “only yesterdd¥” . . . 





Acme 
5. In this age of “flaming youth,” bathing beauties 





—_— first appeared. Other crazes were marathon dancing, 
Ve, flag-pole sitting, Mah Jongg and crossword puzzles. 
ples. 
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8. Every Sunday afternoon highways were crowded like 
this as the people toured the countryside. The auto- 
mobile had entered American life on a mass scale. 





7. Charles A. Lindbergh became a national idol after 
his New York to Paris flight in 1927. His courage 
was an inspiration to the disillusioned generation 
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tre 

6. Calvin Coolidge takes the Presidential oath from 
his father ih their Vermont farmhouse in 1923 after 
harding’s sudden death. Business continued to boom. 














11. In 1933 Hoover (extreme right) was 
succeeded by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
here being sworn in for his first term. 





9. Ticker tape poured from the 10. Millions were unemployed. 
machines when stocks collapsed Hoover, the new President, had 
in 1929. The depression was on. no substitute for apple-selling. 





Depression and the New Deal 12. One of the sweeping 
' 


New Deal reforms was the 
National Recovery Act. 





14. The Works Progress Administration was a New Deal re- 
lief agency. Unemployed were put to work on varied Fed- 
eral projects, such as road-building, sewing and art work. 





13. This is Norris Dam, built to 


ie cheap power as part of . 
Tennessee Valley development. 





15. Labor came into its own, and unions grew powerful. 16. In the ‘30s, drought and 
Here a union leader urges workers to continue their sit- dust storms destroyed thousands 
down strike — where men stay in the plants but won‘t work. of farms in the Midwest states. 
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While War Clouds Gathered 





New York Daily News Wide World 


17. Jitterbugging wecame a 18. Millions visited the 
national pastime, and swing New York and San Fran- 
band leaders became heroes. cisco World's Fairs in 1939 


War and Peace 





Wide World 
21. War came in 1941. Women and men alike worked 
in war plants, bought War Bonds, acted as air-raid 
wardens, gave blood to save lives of servicemen. 





22. The world mourned the toss or a great leader 
when Franklin Roosevelt died, April 12, 1945. Serv- 
icemen read of their Commander-in-Chief’s death 





19. In 1940 Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson drew the first number for the 
first peacetime draft in U. S. history. 





20. Wendell L. Willkie was the Republi- 
can presidential candidate in 1940, 
when FDR won a third term. Willkie 
fought for “One World” until his death. 





attiwnal 
23. President Truman reads the peace 
declaration. America begins a new era 




















Aviation 
Celebrafes a Birthday 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, on September 8, 1920, a small 
crowd gathered at a New York airport to watch aviation 
history in the making. 

They saw Randolph Page, a World War I pilot, load most 
of a cargo of 18,000 letters into a converted DeHaviland. 

He stuffed the overflow into a suitcase and strapped it to 
a wing strut. Then, with a nonchalant wave to the crowd, 
Page gave the 400 h.p. Liberty engine “full gun,” thundered 
down the runway for a take-off, and headed west with 400 
pounds of airmail. 

Almost eighty-three hours later, the DeHaviland cut 
wheel marks across the turf of a San Francisco airfield, com- 
pleting the first coast-to-coast air mail service! 

There was one thing wrong with transcontinental air mail 
in 1920 — it had to rely partly on trains! Planes then could 
be flown only in the daytime. At nightfall, the mail pouches 
had to be transferred to a crack express. 

Seven pilots of the Post Office Department brooded about 
the matter. They volunteered to stage a demonstration flight 
— an all-air, day and night transcontinental trip. 


Bonfires for Landmarks 


Farmers and air-minded communities along the route 
were enlisted to build giant bonfires at night. The mail pilots, 
peering through the dark from the open cock-pit plane, 
flew by day and night, from bonfire to bonfire, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, in 36 hours, 21 minutes — a record. 
Their only night flying device was a crude landing light at- 
tached to the lower wing. This light helped to spot the cow 
pastures which served them as landing fields. 


The demonstration proved its point. Congress appropri- 
ated over a million dollars for continuing air mail service. 
On July 1, 1924, regular day-and-night, coast to coast air 
mail service was inaugurated. 

In 1926, the Post Office Department turned over the air 
mail service to private operators— and the airlines were 
born! Within a year, not only mail but passengers as well, 
could speed across the continent by air. 

A typical airline plane of 1927 was the Boeing 40-A. It 
carried the then astonishing load of 1,600 pounds, including 
the pilot, baggage, mail, and two uneasy passengers. 

The two passengers sat nervously in a box-like cabin, 
shouting to each other above the engine roar. They must 
have felt deserted and helpless. The pilot rode in an open 
cockpit above and behind the passengers. 

In 1929, new tri-motored Fords. carrying 14 passengers 
appeared on the airways. Four years later, United Airlines 
introduced the nation’s first twin-engine, all-metal, low wing 
transport — the Boeing 247. 


Now Cheaper to Travel by Air 


The most famous work horse of them all, still plowing the 
skies with its props, is the Douglas DC-3. This 12 ton, twin- 
engine plane, with twice the speed of the old 90 m.p.h. 
DeHaviland, carries two pilots, a stewardess, and twenty 
one passengers, as well as mail and express. 

By 1937, transcontinental air fares dropped from the 
original $400, to $149.95. Air express rates were halved. 
Air mail postage dropped from-24 cents to 6 cents an ounce. 
And now it costs less to travel by plane than to travel by 
Pullman on a train. ; 

In 1941, their last pre-war year of operations, American 
domestic airlines carried over 4 million passengers, 44 mil- 
lion pounds of air mail, and 22 million pounds of air express 
and’ freight. Domestic airline routes in 1941 totaled about 
30,000 miles. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of transcontinental air mail 
finds the world once more at peace. Soon gigantic titans of 
the air will be in airline operation — not only from coast to 
coast, but to all the far corners of the earth. 

Happy birthday and happy landings! 





Five-mile-a-minute Douglas DC-6 flies 56 passengers ceast 
to coast in 82 hours. Four-mile-a-minute DC-4 flies 44 


This was coast-to-coast air mail transport 25 years ago. 
Mail took about three days, moved by planes and trains. 
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America Comes of Age 


HE most impressive fact in the political history of the 20th 

century is the emergence of the United States and Russia 
as the two dominant powers of the world. This new position 
of world power has placed upon us grave responsibilities. 
We cannot escape the lessons of history. 

The First World War ended whatever isolation America 
may have enjoyed, and vaulted the United States into a 
position of world leadership. But our rejection of the League 
of Nations and our withdrawal into isolation in the 1920s 
weakened that leadership. The United States was still so rich 
and powerful that the rest of the world looked to it for 
guidance. But we gave no guidance. We drifted — and the 
rest of the democratic world drifted with us — while totali- 
tarian countries marched to power. 


We Grow Up 


Even during these years of seeming futility, the United 
States was coming to a certain political maturity. This ma- 
turity was forced upon us, rather than achieved. We alone 
of the great powers had money to lend, goods to export, a 
business systein easily geared to peacetime economy, a social 
system still relatively normal. Britain and France and Italy 
were impoverished and exhausted; Russia in the throes of 
revolution; Germany shattered by defeat. Japan went her 
own inscrutable way. 

We had world leadership in our hands, but did not know 
what to do with it Disillusioned about the war and the peace 
settlements, we wanted to withdraw to our earlier isolation. 
But at the same time we rather liked being a world power 
and having a say in the affairs of the world. We believed that 
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American economy was self-sufficient and that we could 
maintain here a higher standard of living than could be 
achieved elsewhere. At the same time we were eager tor 
world trade. We believed in “Americanism,” and condemned 
everything foreign. 

Even in the 1920s discernmg students realized that we 
could never return to political or economic or cultural iso 
lationism They realized that we could not hope to keep 
high tariff barriers and at the same time have an expanding 
foreign trade. With the rise of totalitarianism in Italy and 
Germany, it finally became evident that we could not have 
liberty and democracy and peace in the United States it the 
rest of the world chose tyranny and despotism and war. And 
all through the thirties President Roosevelt sought to arovse 
the American people to the dangers that threatened them 
and to a sense of their responsibilities 

He was only partly successful. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
were ready long before we were. When war came to Europe 
in August, 1939, we were as unprepared spiritually-as we 
were militarily. But we were beginning to face the real issues. 
We realized, at last, that this is indeed “One World.” and 
that we must be eithe: leader or victim. 

The war itself brought us to maturity in world aftais 
Even before we entered it formally, we had become the 
“arsenal of democracy.” Even before Pearl Harbor we had 
taken the lead in formulating the “war aims” of the democra 
cies, in making clear the issues of the war. Once in the war. 
a major part of the job of supply, finance, transport, and 
even of fighting devolved upon us. The Russian military 
effort was, to be sure, on a greater scale than anything we 
undertook. But alone of the Allies we fought a two- or a 
three-front war. And as in World War I, we alone emerged 
from the war relatively unscathed, with our people healthy 
and fresh, our economy running at full blast, our wealth and 
strength unimpaired, our morale high. 


isolation Doomed 


This time world leadership is inescapable. The respon 
sibilities it involves are accepted even by former isolationists. 
Compare, for example, the struggle against the League of 
Nations with the unanimous ratification of the United Na- 
tions charter. We know now we are the leaders, but what 
does this leadership demand? 

That is the great challenge to the Americans of this ond 
the next generation — to use wisely that great responsibility 
and opportunity which has come to them. There is no reason 
to be either dismayed or discouraged about this. We learn 
quickly enough when we want to. 

In the 18th century America was the “hope of the world’ 
~ the beacon light of liberty and democracy, to which free 
dom loving peoples of all nations looked with anxiety. In the 
19th century we led the way towards a bette: standard of 
living and toward the vindication of the Four Freedoms 
Our task in the 20th century is to lead the world toward a 
peaceful order in which liberty and democracy and material 
well-being can flourish for all mankind. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
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1. This is the house that Woodrow Wilson built — the 
League of Nations building in Geneva. By 1920, we 
had renounced the Versailles Treaty and the League. 





International 
3. In 1923, the last Yank troops were withdrawn from 
Germany. Here are the Gls of that day homeward 
bound, some accompanied by their German wives. 
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4. The question that troubled us — war debts or trade? 
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2. By 1921 we were bent on disarmament. That year the 
Washington Conference was held, and U. S., Britain, Japan 
agreed to a 5-5-3 naval ratio. (Above, Jap delegation.) 


A Time 


“‘aeT WAS the best of times, it was the worst of times, it 

was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, 
it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incred- 
Peg 

This passage from Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities might have 
been written about the America of the last twenty-five years. 
It was the period in which America discovered her place im 
the world. Thete were four stages. 

First, the period of disillusionment. The war to end wars, 
the war to make the world safe for democracy — did neither. 
Power politics was again on the rise. Faced with the cold 
realities of the day, America withdrew from the world. It 
renounced the Versailles Treaty and with it the League of 
Nations. 

Then came Stage II, the years of indecision. It was not 
easy for America to isolate herself from the world. In May, 
1927, Lindbergh flew non-stop from New York to Paris. 
Europe became as close to America as Cuba was at the turn 
of the century. At home, we were prosperous. But a bank- 
rupt Europe threatened our prosperity. 

We could not let the world alone. The world would 
not let us alone Inevitably there followed the third stage 
— the era of reluctant involvement. Unofficially, we had our 
observers at the League of Nations and at numerous dis- 
armament conferéhces. 

The world-wide depression was another cementing factor 
that bound us tighter to the rest of the world. We inaugu- 
rated reciprocal trade agreements. We adopted the Good 
Neighbor Policy toward Latin America. We proclaimed the 
Stimson Doctrine — non-recognition of territories seized by 
force — aimed at Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. Unwillingly, 
we were getting more and more involved in the world’s 
affairs. 

Yet, we continued to hope that we could steer clear of 
entanglements. We passed the Neutrality Resolution and 
stuck to it — despite the rise of Nazism in Germany. 

In less than two years, the war broke out. We reasserted 
our neutrality but there was a growing realization of our 
stake in the outcome of this conflict. 

Then came the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, which ushered in the fourth stage — the years 
of action. 

Following is a newsreel of that quarter of a century — 
The Time of Conflict—in which America rose to a new 
position of dominance in world affairs. 
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5. A noble try. President Calvin Coolidge, in 1928, signing 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact aimed at outlawing war. With 
the President is the author of the plan, Secretary Kellogg. 


of Conflict 


7. 1931. Japanese troops invade Manchuria: Is this the be- 


ginning of World War II? U. S. promulgates Stimson Doctrines 
We shall not recognize as legal areas seized by use of force. 
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8. Hemispheric unity: The Good Neighbor Policy. 





10. As war clouds 
thicken, @ peace- 
loving nation seeks 
refuge in neutrality. 
(Right: Photo of Neu- 
trality Resolution.) 















. International 
12. A turning point in American foreign policy, 
President Roosevelt delivering the famous “quaran- 
tine aggressors” speech in Chicago, in Oct. 1937. 
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11. Here is Il Duce riding high. It’s 1935, 
he has just invaded Ethiopia. The U. S. 
joins in economic sanctions against him. 





Years of 
Hesitation 





13. Spring, 1939, F.D.R. makes last minute appeal to Axis for 
10-year guarantee of peace. (Above Hitler and Ciano on bal- 
cony of German Chancellery after signing Rome-Berlin pact.) 








international 


14. Sept. 1940, first anniversary of World War Il. We 
trade 50 destroyers for British bases. (Above, U. S. 
gobs instructing British tars how to use our guns.) 
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15. March 1941. We go a step further. 
We offer the Allies planes like this, and 
supplies, on a lend-lease arrangement. 








16. Roosevelt and Churchill, at a momentous meeting 
“at sea” in August 1941, issue a joint declaration of aims, 
known as the Atlantic Charter, toward a better world. 
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Harris Ewing 
17. Dec. 7, 1941! The U.S.S. Arizona in 
smoke after Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Germany and Italy join in war against us. 


Years of 
Action 


ress Association 
19. Beginning of the end, D-Day, 
June 6, 1944, as viewed by Gis 
from landing barge off Normandy. 





Signal Corps Phete 
18.° First meeting of Big Three — Stalin, Churchill, 
Roosevelt — at Teheran, Iran, November 28-Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, charts the road to ultimate victory. 





© international 
20. The hope for a brighter future. Secretary of 
State Edward Stettinius addressing the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco, June 1945. 


international Press Association 
21. Afomic bomb dropped 22. At last, the day of days: V-J Day, 
on Hiroshima Aug. 6, 1945. - August 14, 1945. Celebrants at Times 
New vistas, progress or havoc? Square, in New York City. What now? 














Discoveries of the last 25 years 
open new frontiers for mankind 


HE last quarter of a century, which included the scientific 

developments that emerged from the two World Wars, 
was history’s most active scientific period. These years saw 
the development and widespread application of previous 
discoveries such as radio, airplanes, plastics, and vitamins. 

It was a period which added new words to the vocabulary 
of science — radar, movies, virus, cyclotron, sulfas, jet pro; 
pulsion, plasma, penicillin, DDT and atomic bomb. 

Scientists learned how to split the atom and harness the 
atom’s electrons and nucleus. With the development of 
atomic power, a force was developed which the men of the 
next 25 years can use either for unequalled benefits to man 
or for his complete destruction. 

Here are some of the inventions and discoveries: 


Engineering and Invention 


In the fields of Engineering and Invention the development 
of the gas turbine made possible jet propelled planes in 1943 
and promises to be the future power unit which will drive 
our ships and automobiles. Air conditioning began in. 1927 
and has become a great industry. Diesel engines were used 
for trucks and planes by 1928. The Empire State Building, 
the world’s tallest skyscraper, was completed in 1931 and 
the largest ship, Queen Mary, in 1934. In the same year 
world-wide two-way telephone bound the world together. 
Between 1936 and 1945, smokeless and flashless powder, 
the Norden bombsight, bazookas, buzz bombs, V-2 rockets 


Wide Work 


The Age of Science 


and submarines that could stay under water almost indefin- 
itely made war more and more terrible. 

Tremendous strides were made in the field of Electronics. 
The cathode ray tube invented in 1926 became an abso- 
lutely necessary part of the television and radar sets that 
were built fifteen years later. Photoelectric cells were used 
to open doors by using a light beam in 1930. Six years later 
it was possible to send pictures by radio to distant conti- 
nents. The electron microscope using electrons instead of . 
light advanced the progress of science by making visible 
tiny substances never before seen with ordinary microscopes. 


Industrial Chemistry 


Industrial Chemistry also saw great advances. Ethyl gaso- 
line was first produced in 1923 and high octane gas took the 
knock out of 1937 automdbile engines. Sugar was made 
from wood in 1926 and a year later the Germans learned 
how to make gasoline from coal by a method that the Nazis 
used in World War II. Coal became a wonder material from 
which nylon and rubber were made. Wood was turned into 
alcohol and cattle feed by chemists in 1928. It was bent 
and twisted into new and amazing shapes and as plywood 
combined with plastics it was made into speedy airplanes. 


Wide Wortd 


Discovery in 1922 that Vitamin A could help prevent certain types of blindness led 


scientists to explore the field of vitamins. Vitamin D helped to 
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softening of the bones caused by lack of sunlight and foods like milk which supply 
calcium for the bones. Plastics have made great changes in American life. Earliest 
popular plastic was celluloid. Cellophane now widely used was invented in 1924. 
Plasma was an outstanding discovery used as a temporary substitute for blood lost 
through severe wounds. Left: A*machine that turns out vitamin capsules. Center: 
Plastic radio cabinets. Right: Medical aide giving plasma to a wounded soldier. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





can land and take off in the 
thickest fog, photographs can be taken through the clouds and submarines can be 
detected under water. Few people understood Albert Einstein's complicated mathe- - 
matics but his theories led to research on the splitting of atoms and the development 
of the atomic bomb. Penicillin, the wonder drug, was discovered accidentally by 
Sir Alexander Fleming in 1928. Left: A type of radar used to detect planes. Center: 
Prof. Albert Einstein. Right: Mold from which penicillin is made is grown in jars. 


Herris- Bering from U.S. Army 


Inlaid linoleum, widely used today, was invented in 1925. 

Glass was used in new and unusual ways. Modern archi- 

tecture employed glass blocks instead of bricks in 1931 

and the years between 1936 and 1945 saw glass used for 

insulation as foamglass. Class fibre was made into textiles, 

ropes and even springs. Shock-proof glass and safety glass 
in automobiles protected passengers against splinters. 
Medicine 

In Medicine wonderful new discoveries aided the battle 
‘gainst disease and pain. Surgeons began to use cyclopropane 
gas as am anaesthetic during operations in 1933 and found 
it superior to ether. Alcohol and procaine injections made 
small operations painless in 1944 and new hope was given 
to the blind by a new operation that transplanted the corneas 
« lenses of ‘human eyes from one person to another. 

Treatment of cancer with neutron rays was started in 
1938 which gave new hope of conquering that dread disease. 
Chere was a rapid succession of serums and vaccines from 
{931 to 1945 which advanced man’s protection against yel- 
low fever, scarlet fever, sleeping sickness, influenza, pneu- 
monia and whooping cough. Scientists were increasingly suc- 
cessful in combating measles, malaria, spotted fever and 
tetanus or lockjaw, a disease that killed many soldiers in 
World War I. 

Infantile paralysis that crippled so many children was 
still unconquered but the Australian nurse, Sister Kenny, 
brought her hot pack treatment to the United States iri 1933 
and helped many sufferers to recover the use of their limbs. 
Fluorine was first used to combat tooth decay in 1944. One 
of the most important discoveries of the same year was 
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synthetic quinine. The war in the Pacific had cut us off 
from the normal supply of quinine, the most effective drug 
against malaria. With a cheap and plentiful supply of 
quinine, control of malaria will be greatly increased. 

Blood chemistry hit a new high in 1941 with life-saving 
plasma. Thousands of wounded soldiers used to die from 
loss of blood or from shock caused by lack of fluid in their 
veins. In World War II, the use of Blood plasma reduced 
death from shock and loss of blood to an all time low. 

Plasma is made by whirling blood around in a centrifuge, 
a machine something like a cream separator, until the red 
blood cells separate from the rest of the blood leaving a 
clear liquid. This clear liquid is plasma and is used in prefer- 
ence to blood because it keeps better. 

Other parts of blood that came into use during 1944 were 
fibrin foam for healing wounds and gamma globulin which’ 
was used in the treatment of measles 


Astronomy and Anthropology 

In the fields of Astronomy and Anthropology little known 
discoveries were added to our knowledge. The first movies 
of the planet Mars were made through a telescope in 1926, 
showing “canals” which may prove that life exists there. 
Construction was begun on the 200-inch California telescope, 
the world’s largest, in 1929. The planet Pluto was discovered 
in 1930. The prehistoric Java man_was discovered in 1926 
and man was found to_ have existed 60,000 years ago. 

These discoveries of the past quarter-century have led to 
great changes in our daily lives. The future will see even 
greater and more discoveries. A new Age of Science has 
dawned. 
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Press Association 


, Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Patton leaving Eisenhower's headquarters after a 
conference. Patton was reprimanded for not denazifying his command area. 


Japan’s Banks Seized 


What Happened: The purse strings of 
Japan are now firmly in the hands of 
General Douglas MacArthur. In a dra- 
matically swift maneuver, the Allied 
Supreme Commander ordered armed 
American troops to seize and occupy 
thirty-one major Jdpanese banks and 
financial institutions in seven principal 
cities. Among the stockholders to be 
closed out are Emperor Hirohito him- 
self, his imperial household and all of 
the government-dominated agencies. 
The assets of the banking houses are 
estimated to total billions of dollars. It 
was these funds that financed Nippon’s 
war effort and economic penetration of 
the Asiatic continent. 

Meanwhile, U. S. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes announced that a new 
plan for the occupation of Japan had 
been accepted by the principal Allied 
powers. According to his statement 
there will be a. preliminary commission 
meeting in Washington to be followed 
soon thereafter by the establishment of 
a control ‘commission that will sit in 
Tokyo. It is expected that the Far East- 
ern Commission will formulate Allied 
policy on Japan and that the Allied con- 
trol commission will supervise the carry- 
ing out of this policy. The former com- 
mission will include not only the Big 
Powers but also the smaller nations 


which are vitally interested in Far 
Eastern settlements, such as Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines and possibly India. 

Not directly related to these two de- 
velopments is the latest government 
crisis in Tokyo. On October 5, Prince 
Higashi-kuni's Cabinet tendered its 
resignation. 

What's Behind It: The seizure of the 
Japanese banks stills the financial heart 
of the “East Asia Co-Prosperity” dream 
which the Japs so long. cherished. It 
deprives them of the last opportunity 
for economic aggression now that their 
military aggression had gone up in 
smoke. 

Despite the creation of the Far East- 
ern Commission; major control of Japan 
will undoubtedly remain in American 
hands and General MacArthur will 
probably continue to be the Supreme 
Commander of all the Allied occupa- 
tion forces and the executor of what- 
ever policy is décided upon. This is as 
it should be. For the overwhelming 
role that the United States played in 
defeating Japan entitles her to a position 
of dominance in Far Eastern settle- 
ments. The establishment of an inter- 
Allied commission is unquestionably a 
concession on our part but it is also 
motivated by the feeling that in formu- 
lating policies—as in everything else 
— a dozen heads are better than one. - 


SENIOR 


Patton Rebuked 


What Happened: General George S. 
Patton Jr., has become a general with- 
out an army. By order of his chief, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Two-Gun” 
Patton has been relieved as commander 
of the Third Army and he was simul- 
taneously removed from the post of 
military governor of Bavaria. The noted 
combat general has been placed in an 
unimportant command as head of the 
Fifteenth Army, virtually a “paper 
army’ stationed at Bad Nauheim whose 
Sole task is to write a military history 
of the European war from D-Day to 
the capitulation of Germany. To suc- 
ceed him, General Eisenhower has ap- 
pointed Lieut. Gen. Lucian K. Trus- 
cott. - 

Preceding the removal of General 
Patton, a thorough “house-cleaning” 
had taken place in Bavaria. The 
pro-Nazi Minister-President Friedrich 
Schaeffer was ousted from office and 
was replaced by Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner 
of Munich, an old-time Social Demo- 
crat-and outspoken foe of Hitlerism. 

What's Behind It: Good generals are 
not necessarily good civil administrators. 
General Patton by his recent assertion 
that he saw no need for de-Nazification 
of Germany automatically disqualified 
himself for the job assigned to him, 
which was expressly—to de-Nazify 
Germany. 


Transport Pact 


What Happened: At least one inter- 
national treaty has been signed in Eu- 
rope since V-E Day. Eleven nations 
have recently concluded an agreement 
to work together to speed relief sup- 
plies over Europe’s inland transport 
routes and to prepare a plan for uniform 
tariffs and rates for postwar inter- 
national traffic. For this purpose an 
Inland Transport Organization was set 
up. The agreement is to remain in effect 
for two years. Its signatories are the 
United States, Britain; Russia, France, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Greece and 
Czechoslovakia. 

What’s Behind It: The immediate 
tasks of the ITO are aimed at helping 
Europe through the coming winter 
months, when starvation and diseas® 


threaten the continent. 
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Big Five Council Fails 


What Happened: Osrruary Norte: 
Died none too suddenly and not un- 
expectedly, the first session of tle Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. It died without 
leaving a will and last testament. 

After 22 days of continual meetings, 
the Foreign Ministers cf the five fore- 
most Allied powers agreed only on the 
fact that they could not agree. Thus the 
first peace conference of World War Il 
ended in complete failure. The Big Five 
which maintained unity in the war 
found themselves disunited in the 
framing of the peace. Nothing has been 
decided: Nothing has been put on 
paper and signed. There has been no 
final communique issued..No machinery 
had been provided for future meetings. 
No instructions had been given to the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies to carry on 
the work. The Council just passed out 
of existence. The only possible “out” 
stil] left as matters stand now is an- 
other conference of the Chiefs of State 
- Truman, Attlee, Stalin and possibly 
de Gaulle and Chiang. 

A statement issued by U. S. Secretary 
ol State James F. Byrnes declared that 
“the differences which developed were 
explored in a spirit of cpnciliation, and 
that there is good reason to believe 
that with continued patience and un- 
derstanding on all sides an agreement 
on essentials can be attained. We are 
determined upon that outcome.” 


Bishop in the St. Lowl+e Star-Time 


Based on a poor foundation 
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What’s Behind It: Who the “villain’ 
is in this international drama will have 
to be decided by future historians. It is 
known, however, that the final dead- 
lock developed over Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslav M. Molotov’s 
firm demand to exclude France and 
China from the Council's discussions of 
peace treaties with Romania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary. Originally, when the 
Council opened on September 11, it 
was unanimously agreed to allow all 
five powers to take part in these dis- 
cussions. 


Palestine 

What Happened: The Jewish people 
of Europe are still our “forgotten ally.” 
Tens of thousands of them are languish- 
ing in camps in Germany and Austria 
awaiting permission to emigrate to 
Palestine. President Truman has re- 
cently moved to remedy this neglect. 
He directed General Eisenhower to do 
all-in his power to aid the displaced 
Jewish families in the part of Germany 
under our control. The President also 
appealed formally to British Prime Min- 
ister Attlee to open the doors of Pales- 
tine to 100,000 Jewish immigrants. The 
British are reported to have replied 
that they would like to have the United 
States share with them the responsibility 
of solving the Palestine problem. 

What's Behind It: The Jews of Eu- 
rope were the first casualties in the war 
against Nazism. The Labor Party dur- 
ing the election campaign had promised 
to support a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. But in view of the tense inter- 
national situation at present, the Labor 
Government is hesitant to carry out this. 
promise unless it is assured of the back- 
ing of other powers. 


Crowley and FEA 

What Happened: The agency that 
tought the enemy on the economic front 
went out of existence on October 15. 
President Truman ordered the death 
of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion after accepting the resignation of 
its chairman, Leo T. Crowley. Mr. 
Crowley also resigned as head of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

Since its creation in 1943, the FEA 
worked with some $35 billion. One of 
its chief duties at first was to secure 
supplies from neutral countries before 
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Leo T. Crowley 


the Axis could buy them. Later it had 
control of obtaining and supplying ma- 
terials needed in liberated areas. 

By Dec. 30, its many functions will 
be split among the State, Commerce, 
and Agriculture Departments, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The State Department gets the impor- 
tant job of taking care of Lend-Lease, 
UNRRA, and disposal of surplus prop- 
erty Overseas. 

What's Behind It: The Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration was established 
to unify all the foreign economic af- 
fairs of the Government. Its activities 
prove that in international warfare, it 
is as important to win the economic 
battles as the military ones. 


Navy Reorganized 

What Happened: Clear the decks for 
peace! That will be Navy policy new 
that President Truman has authorized 
reorganization. 

President Truman’s order, based on 
recommendations of Secretary For- 
restal, calls for the abolition of the post 
of Commander in Chief-of the U. S. 
Fleet. Chief command of the Navy will 
be transferred to the chief of naval 
operations. Both positions are now filled 
by Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King. 

The President asked that the work 
ot the various branches be divided into 
three main categories — military, ad- 
ministrative, and industrial activities. 

Two new offices have beén author- 
ized. One will coordinate research, ex- 
perimental and development activities. 
The other office will coordinate all 
Navy purchasing, contracting and pro- 
duction work. 

What's Behind It: The Navy Depart- 
ment is to be congratulated for not 
losing any time in getting rid of now 
unnecessary wartime activities. 
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Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach. 
He wanted oil strikers to arbitrate. 


Strike Problem 


What Happened: President Truman 
resorted to wartime tactics to solve 
peacetime strikes. He ordered the 
seizure of the properties of 25 oil-pro- 
ducing and refining companies affected 
by a fifteen-State strike of CIO oil 
workers. 

The drastic move came after con 
terences failed to settle the union’s de- 
mands for a 30 per cent wage increase. 
Secretary of Labor Schwellembach pro- 
posed that the dispute be submitted to 
arbitration, but the oil companies re- 
fused. Plant seizure was the ‘only way 
left to get the strikers back to work. 

But in New York City it was business 
as usual again as the elevator workers 
went back on the job after a six-day 
strike. Both the building owners and 
the strikers agreed to Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey’s proposal to have the strike 
issues decided by arbitration. 

Reconversion in the automobile in- 
dustty -was still hampered by strikes. 
Work stoppages shut down 500 saw- 
mills in the Pacific Northwest and 102 
coal mines in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

What’s Behind It: From New York 
to California, from Maine to Florida, 
~ strikes were crippling business and in- 
dustry. In some cases, workers probably 
were entitled to their demands. In 
others, management may. have been in 
the right. In any case, the failure in 
the oil controversy. proved that some- 
thing more than conciliation is needed 
to quiet the unrest. Unless that “some- 
thing more” comes out of the labor- 
management conference to be held in 
Washington November 5, Congress will 
have to draw up a new set of rules to 
keep industrial peace. 


Minimum Wages 


What Happened: A new phase of 
President Truman’s reconversion pro- 
gram is running into trouble. In Sen- 
ate committee hearings on a bill to in- 
crease the minimum wage from 40 to 
65 cents an hour, strong opposition has 
developed in the President’s own party. 
The Southern Democrats are against 
the proposal because it would require 
great increases in Southern wage rates. 
Supporters of the bill have testified that 
the increase is necessary to meet higher 
living costs. . 

The unemployment compensation bill 
led all the rest on President Truman’s 
list of “must” legislation. Right now it 
is gathering dust on the shelf where the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
put it. 

There is a possibility that the same 
tate is in store for the Administration- 
backed Full Employment Bill. After 
weakening it by amendments, the Sen- 
ate passed the measure, 71 to 10. But 
hearings by the House Committee on 
Expenditures have so far been un- 
friendly. 

What’s Behind It: These three meas- 
ures are designed to improve the lot 
of America’s workers. Veterans and war 
workers are showing impatience with 
the tendency of Congress to turn 
thumbs down. President Truman is also 
getting restless, and a showdown with 
Congress on the reconversion program is 
in sight. 


Tax Reduction 


What Happened: Relief is in sight 
tor America’s taxpayers. The House 
Ways and Means Committee has ap- 
proved a program that will ease the 
burden of the individuals and corpora- 
tions by $5,319,000,000 in 1946. 

If Congress passes the committee's 
proposals, all taxpayers wil] be able to 
give Uncle Sam at least 10 per cent 
less than they did in 1945. About 12,- 
000,000 persons with low incomes will 
be dropped from the tax rolls altogether. 

The committee voted to lighten the 
wartime tax load of business by reduc- 
ing the excess profits tax rate on cor- 
porations from 85% per cent to 60 per 
cent. This tax would be repealed alto 
gether Jan. 1, 1947, rather than at th: 
end of this year as recommended b 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson. Th 
committee said that thei measwm 
would benefit about 250,000 com 
panies, while the Treasury plan would 
bring relief to only 19,000 corpora- 
tions. 
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Committee members did follow Sec- 
retary Vin3on’s recommendation to 
freeze payroll taxes at the present 1 
per ceat level through 1946. It was 
scheduled to rise to 2% per cent on 
Jan. 1, but an over-all readjustment of 
the social security system was thought 
necessary first. 

The éommittee program also calls 
for excise taxes (on theater admissions, 
luxury items, etc.) to drop back to 
1942 levels after next July. This means 
that the admissions tax will be cut in 
half and the tax on jewelry and furs 
will be 10 per cent instead of 20 per 
cent. 

What’s Behind It: Tax reductions 
cannot be large at this time because 
Government expenditures must continue 
at high levels for some time even though 
the shooting war is over. Secretary Vin- 
son warned the committee that tax re 
ductions of more than $5,000,000,000 
right now would bring on inflation or 
deflation. The committee heeded this 
warning, evef though they plan to 
achieve the reduction by vastly dif- 
ferent methods than those proposed by 
the Administration. It is to be hoped 
that Congress as a whole keeps this 
danger in mind when they vote on a 
new tax program. 

In any case, whatever plan becomes 
law this year -will only be a stop-gap 
measure. Further smal] reductions in 
taxes may be possible relatively soon. 
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SHIFTING ENTIRE FACTORY DEPARTMENTS TO THE 
COUNTRY FOR WORKERS’ SECURITY AND EFFICIENCY. 


%\ 4s. a) “ 


Nankin Mills—one of the first Ford Village Industries 


These small industries are made 


At waterpower sites in Michigan, 
possible by methods worked out in 


along the Huron, Rouge and Raisin 


st 


to demonstrate true 
decentralization 


> 


rivers, you see them—18 “Village 
Industries” established by Ford. 

Here work nearly 5000-men and 
women who know the peace and se- 
curity of having “‘one foot on the soil 
..-and one in industry”. They live on 
their farms nearby. They earn good 
cash incomes from their shopwork. 

Since 1921, these busy little indus- 
tries have been examples of true 
decentralization. That means they 
are separated from the main plants, 
and distributed over the country- 
side. They do not do the same work 
as the main plants. Though small, 
they are complete, each doing its 
own job from start to finish. 


big city shops. They spread their 
benefits widely. They distribute 
wages ... end power waste .. . as- 
sure finer workmanship on small but 
important things like gages, lamps 
and carburetors. 

Mr. Ford visions the time when 
big companies will be made up of “a 
lot of little centers.” Andby proving 
that idea practical, with the “Village 
Industries,” he. has established 
another Ford “‘first.” 

In the days ahead, when motor- 
cars are again made at Ford, Amer- 
ica will continue to profit by such 
forward-looking thinking and plan- 
ning and doing. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 














Agriculture's 
No.1 Man 


Forvre candidates for high public office may take a 
lesson from the careers of two former members of our 
wartime Congress. President Truman first attracted public 
attention when as a Senator from Missouri he headed a com- 
mittee that investigated war contracts. Some time later, on 
the other side of the Capitol, Congressman Clinton P. An- 
derson of New Mexico got “riled up” over the fact that meat 
had practically disappeared from the butcher shops of the 
nation. He wanted to know why, became chairman of a com- 
mittee that investigated the meat shortage. 

Both the Truman and the Anderson committee investiga- 
tions got results. President Truman had an easy answer 
when he decided the dual job of Secretary of Agriculturg 
and War Food Administration head ought to be held by one 
man, Anderson was obviously that man. 

With the’ nation clamoring for the abandonment of war- 
time controls, the food problem is no easier than it was before 
V-J Day. In some ways it is harder. We are heading into a 
bad winter for Europe and for the Far East as well. We 
cannot supply all these countries with food —.but we are 


going to help. In addition, there may be cutbacks in certain 
crops. All that takes careful planning. 


Owns Two Farms 


Mr. Anderson is an old hand at facing unpleasant facts 
and making them come out right. The son of an immigrant 
Swedish farmer, he grew up on the plains of South Dakota. 
He had two years at Dakota Wesleyan University behind him 
and one at the University of Michigan when he enlisted in 
World War I. But a tubercular lung condition cut his army 
career short. He spent the next four years regaining his 
health in New Mexico. He had seemingly recovered his 
health when he met with another setback. 

It was the middle twenties before he finally recovered 
and by that time he had made New Mexico his home. He 
built up an insurance business along with farming as a side- 
line. Today he owns a farm of 800 acres in New Mexico and 
another of 640 acres in South Dakota where he raises both 
cattle and grain. 

Fifty years old this month, on October 25, Mr. Anderson 
is married and has two children. Sherburne, 20, is a corporal 
in the Army, and Nancy, 15, is attending® school in Wash- 
ington. 

Anderson first held public office in 1933 when the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico asked him to accept the state treasury- 
ship. Two years later relief problems in Albuquerque were 
causing serious trouble and the Governor drafted him to take 
charge of the New Mexico Relief Administration. In 1938 
he was elected to the House and served successively in the 
77th, 78th, and 79th Congresses. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Harris-Ewin, 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Now he has one of the biggest trov:ble-shooung jobs in the 
country. Ours is still an agricultural nation—though industry 
at times makes a larger splash. And it is upon agriculture 
that our well-being fundamentally rests. 

Secretary Anderson has a total of 60,000 employees. The 
scope of the activities of the Department of Agriculture is 
enormous. It handles research, education, conservation, 
marketing, regulatory work, and agricultural adjustment. It 
discovers new industrial uses for farm products, studies soils, 
agricultural engineering, marketing, products, manufacture 
of dairy products, human nutrition, and home economics. 

It provides crop reports, commodity standards, Federal 
meat inspection service and other marketing activities. It 
works to eradicate and control plant and animal diseases and 
pests. It administers more than 50 regulatory laws designed 
to protect the farmer and consuming public. It promotes the 
efficient use of soils and forests. It provides rural rehabilita- 
tion and guarantees the farmers a fair price and a stable 
market through commodity loans and marketing quotas. It 
also provides agricultural credit, assists tenants to become 
farm owners, and assists in introducing electric service to 
persons in rural areas. 


Where Food Is, and Where It Is Going 

In addition to all this, Secretary Anderson, as Director of 
the War Food Administration, has to allocate the nation’s 
farm production for all uses, both domestic and foreign. He 
determines the amount of food available for civilian ration- 
ing, exercising his priorities and allocation powers through 
the Office of Price Administration. He also is responsible for 
farm labor supply and farm wage stabilization. 

It’s a big job. Our food situation is anything but a simple 
problem. 
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In the light of the ‘40s, the work of the 
‘20s and ‘30s was worth while 


FICTION: the trend of a Quarter-Century 


IKE. basketball games on Friday night and cokes at the 
orner drugstore, growing up is something which most 
readers of Scholastic probably consider their own spe- 
cial project. Everything and everyone else — the people who 
(like me) write articles and stories in Scholastic and the 
other magazines they read, and particularly the fiction they 
have read for English class (from A Tale of Two Cities to 
My Antonia) and on their own — seems very staid and set- 
tled, eternally mature. But actually many of the writers 
(like me, most of all) haven’t been out of their saddle-shoe 
and crewshirt stage for very long; and even fiction, in the 
past twenty-five years more than almost ever before, has 
experienced a progress which can verv definitely be termed 
growing up. 

About growing up there is one particular pleasure; and 
that is, after you have been, .nd are no,longer a child, the 
amusement of looking back at the things you did at eight, 
or ten or twelve. There was the time, for example, when the 
skies became dark with storm and you ran from them, 
thinking that the darkness might last forever and the bright 
world of play you had known would never retura, With the 
fiction of the past twenty-five years one can recall a very 
similar experience. When the first. World War was over, 
writers found themselves facing a very different way of life 
from any they had ever known. A w~rld of machines was 
threatening to dominate the world of men, and for a time, 
during the war, had threatened to destroy man and his 
culture entirely. And like a child seeing the sky dark and 
uncontrolled, writers of the twenties saw little hope for 
man’s being able to hold out against the machines, Because 
darkness had fallen for a while, the darkness, thev felt, 
would never be lifted. 

As a result, the fiction of the twenties was a fiction of 
despondency and disillusionment. Despairing over the 
apparent hopelessness of saving man and his culture, Theo- 
dore Dreiser (An American Tragedy) and Sherwood Ander- 
son (Winesburg, Ohio) soon despaired over man himself. 
F. Scott Fitzgerald (This Side of Paradise, The Great 
Gatsby) saw youth indulging in little more than clever con- 
versation and tea-dancing. A trio of Aldous Huxley (Point 
Counter Point, Brave New World), James Joyce (Ulysses) 
and the poet T. S. Eliot — the title of one of whose pvems, 
The Waste Land, became the name of this period of cynicism 
-spent much of their creative energy making very unflatter- 
ing comparisons between ancient and contemporary culture, 
In his first novels (The Sun Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms) 
Ernest Hemingway pictured backgrounds and scenes of 
action and even violence (bullfights in Spain, the war in 
Italy); but the people in the foreground were listless from 
having given themselves over to too many pleasures. And 
in England Virginia Woolf, whose novels are often like 
swirling, softly colored mists, forecast the complete downfall 
of her own genteel society; and soon not only left all of her 
characters in complete defeat, but ended her own life. 
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But the styles of telling a story and of description which 
these people introduced often contradicted the sad fate 
which they declared was in store for the world; for they all 
apparently thought that life was going to last long enough 
for them to experiment with different ways of writing. Joyce 
introduced his stream-of-consciousness style, which is the 
depiction of a character's thoughts as they occur to the 
character; and Mrs. Woolf adopted a method of character- 
ization which describes either every little thing a person 
says, does, and thinks, as in The Years, or only a number of 
characters’ reactions to a very limited experience, as in The 
Waves. Hemingway began to use the terse, limited vocab- 
ulary and dialogue which have become two of his most 
famous trademarks and which many readers of this article 
will still find being imitated, very unhappily, by a million 
would-be Hemingways in college. Writers became so 
attracted by innovation and experimentation that soon some 
of them even forgot to run screaming from the threatening 
stormclouds of their new world. 


Many writers did not bother to run at all after their 
frantic companions, but merely waited — as older, wiser 
children will do who have seen storms before and remember 
their having passed over — to see exactly what the new life 
was like. Among these was Sinclair Lewis, who, although 
he hardly ever admired what he saw, took a certain devilish 
delight in watching the people along Main Street, the Bab- 
bitts and the Dodsworths, struggling for some semblance of 
culture as America settled down after the war. And having 
watched them, not admiringly, but on the other hand with 
no complete despair, Lewis and his companions began to 
make a protest against conditions as they were, and to offer 
from time to time possible solutions and remedies. 

The late twenties and early th’ es, in fact, became a 
period of such great social protest, of an endless number of 
novels written about the proletarian, or working classes, 
that instead of picturing well-delineated individuals against 
the economic and social backgrounds of the times, as Lewis 
had done, writers made the backgrounds themselves — 
factories, foundries, whole masses of men in revolt — the 
heroes of their novels. Many of these books were failures 
because of the extreme difficulty of turning a factory into a 
hero and of dealing in a single story with an entire mass 
movement or revolution; and only one story of such a revo- 
lution, Man’s Fate, by the Frenchman André Malraux, deal- 
ing with the Chinese Revolution in 1926, was actually 
successful. 

Whether or not, however, this extreme social conscious- 
ness was successful, the black intensity of the stormclouds 
was lessening. There appeared to be light here and there; 
and in the thirties more and more writers began to pay 
almost as much attention to the light edges as to the dark 
centers. Thomas Wolfe (Look Homeward Angel, Of Time 
and the River) carefully pointed out how the Southern aris- 
tocrat had been vanquished by Northern industrialists, but 
he was more often preoccupied with spending an endless 
number of pages on Gargantuan rhapsodies about his own 
little-boy-gone-wild appetites. William Faulkner (Sanctuary, 
Wild Palms) was chiefly concerned with morbid violence. 
but he used this violence for its own sake and not as a 


symbol of the destructive fate awaiting his contemporaries; 
and John Steinbeck was able to give his hard-hit Okies in 
The Grapes of Wrath a more sensible, live-and-let-live 
approach to their humble existence than any which Virginia 
Woolf or Aldous Huxley ever contemplated for their own 
characters. And suddenly awakened to not only the possi- 
bility, but the actual necessity of finding a solution to world 
problems, Ernest Hemingway used along with his familia: 
background of action (this time the Spanish Civil War). 
characters of action, in For Whom the Bell Tolls, who were 
existing and fighting for much more than a mere continua 
tion of an already pleasureful existence. . 

Things, in the thirties and early forties, were looking up 
So far up that John P. Marquand (The Late George Apley. 
So Little Time) was able to pen some of the lightest and 
brightest satires about.New England, and Boston in par 
ticular, that had been written about any place in a long time 
And William Saroyan (My Name Is Aram, The Human 
Comedy) was able to proclaim that the world would be a 
wonderful place if only everyone realized how wonderful 
everyone else was, 

The forties themselves and the second World War have 
brought the threat of another period of Waste Land write: 
and déjection; but it would seem that present-day fiction 
having been able to look back at its progressive histor 
since the end of the other war, to the time that it obeved « 
very natural impulse to run from threatening stormclouds 
may not repeat its experience. A person, no longer a chili! 
should not act again as a child. 


(or recent and current best-sellers offer little striki: 
proof of this conclusion. For, although the best-seller ran. 
have been opened up to more and more non-fiction books o 
more and more pertinent topics, the biggest best-sellers sti! 
follow the highly romanticized tradition of Anthony Advers« 
and Gone With the Wind. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn is : 
sentimental backward glance at childhood and _ adoles 
cence; and The Robe is of tangible importance.only becau 
it has offered a spiritual refuge to readers during a time o! 
stress, 

But more and more writers, in or out of the hest-sel!.: 
ranks, are facing the problems which must be faced i! *): 
second world war is to be followed by a successful peace 
In the war books of today there is a little of a what-good 
was-it-all mood; and there is a very great attempt to fin! 
the good-in-it-all, and increase the good. Happy ending» 
are kept, as they should be in the majority of cases, t 
superficial best-sellers; but the tone of heavy defeat (Fitz- 
gerald, Joyce, John Dos Passos’ U. S. A., James Farrell's 
Studs Lonigan) is gone; and the awareness of contemporary 
problems and of the need of facing them realistically is 
growing. 

The first years of this quarter-century are hardly to be 
regretted when one considers the fiction written then. The 
novelists of the so-called Waste Land are fascinating to read. 
often as exhilarating as any of the older classics. But those 
years and those writers, in view of the years and the writers 
that followed, were only the beginning of the maturity which 
much of our present fiction, and very possibly the fiction to 
come, represents, 
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“Poetry...a quarter-note = 


By WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


— : ARIETY is the keynote ot American 
fe a poetry of the past twenty-five years. 
mq Between one war's end and another we 

have had distinguished and influential ex- 

amples of intensely private and wilfully 

public poetry, of art for art’s sake and 

militantly leftist poetry. We have had the 
work of intellectuals who kept themselves apart from world 
movements and poetry of political doctrine. Then we have 
had variations in verse techniques such as free-wheeling 
impressionism and the tight rigidity of highly polished 
stanza forms. Some of the works of these various schools, 
if they may be so called, have overlapped, and within any 
of them there have been plenty of individual performances. 

Much of this has gone on at the same time, like a three- 
ting circus. Stephen Vincent Benét could praise America, 
E. E. Cummings satirize it and Robinson Jeffers damn it 
within any one year; but no poet of any consequence ig 
nored it and his times. Never in American literature has 
our poetry been so closely and quickly affected by the social 
and political atmosphere, and poetry has recorded the sud- 
den shifts like a seismograph (the instrument which records 
earthquakes) — sometimes when they were far off. Thus 
there has been, for all the variety, a noticeable pattern of 
dominant fashions: a direction can be plotted. 

The intellectuals’ disillusion, which was seeded in the first 
World War and flowered immediately after it, persisted 
through the brief, noisy and carefree years of the 1925 
It expressed its era critically: Robinson Jeffers’ disgust with 
civilization, Edward Arlington Robinson's distrust of big 
ness, E. E. Cummings’ and Ezra .Pound’s scorn for the 
middle class, Hart Crane’s tortured thrusts through his time 
und place to express the deeper American meaning — these 
very different poets are somewhat alike in the motives'which 
shaped their writing. Above all, T. S. Eliot seemed to ex. 
press the underlying reality: empty. cheap, betrayed, fright. 
ened. weary. 

The economic crash was at once a confirmation of thei: 
point of view and a new beginning. Some poets, notably 
Eliot, turned again to older faiths in religion and politics; 
a pattern, as more recently illustrated by Auden, still going 
on. More of them went politically Left, from liberalism to 
communism. For a time in the early 1930s it almost seemed 
that poetry without social significance had no significance 
worth mentioning. 

Much bad poetry was written in the name of a bette: 
world, but there was strong and sensitive work too. In this 
the new Englishmen were enormously influential: — Auden. 
Spender, MacNeice and Day Lewis. All of them had 
learned from Eliot and from a greater poet, William Butle: 
Yeats. In these and in several American poets, verse moved 
quickly from expressing an intense and often obscure pri 
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vate emotion to making public statements with a message. 
Archibald MacLeish and Horace Gregory and such younger 
poets as Muriel Rukeyser all keynoted the thirties. 

With the invasion of Manchuria, the outbreak ot bittes 
civil war in Spain, the hastening collapse of Europe into 
gangsters hands, and a worldwide tension in the face of 
oncoming disaster, the poetry of World War II began. It be- 
gan well before the official beginning of that war. And from 
Auden, who seems to be — like Eliot in the decade before 
him — the poet vho summed up the tim, to such younger 
men as Karl Shapiro, Randall Jarrell, Roy Fuller, John Ciardi 
and many others, it has been a deeply-felt and often very 
moving poetry. It has spoken for and through the individual 
hut also more successfully, of the individual within society. 

One less rewarding but very noticeable expression of 
poetry during these many years of danger has been that of 
the -Americana school. I mean the sort whose roots can 
generally be found in Whitman, who have been somewhat 
influenced by Carl Sandburg, smoothed by MacLeish and 
Stephen Vincent Benét, adapted too glibly by Paul Engle 
and finally (for the radio) by Norman Corwin. Their at- 
tempt has been to speak for democracy but, save now and 
then in MacLeish, it has attained no depth. 

Yet it shares with poetry which delves deeper a general 
direction toward simpler utterance, toward plainer poetic 
speech, and that may be — at a guess — the main direction 
American verse is now taking. Any guess is worth arguing. 
James Joyce’s experiments with language, Henry James’ 
purity of style, Sigmund Freud’s psychoanalysis, Karl Marx's 
social theory: these are still lively influences; the times _are 
as uncertain and tense as ever, and we entertain such varied 
verse as the calm moralities of -Robert Frost and the fervid 
probings of the mind of Kenneth Patchen. What we can be 
certain of is the great vigor of American poetry in the past 
quarter century It is generally unappreciated, but the evi- 
dence is everywhere that our poetry has come of age and 
is flourishing with few rivals abroad. 
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Winfield T. Scott 


Headliners from Scholastic Awards 


Maureen Daly 


By JOAN COYNE 


URING the past quarter-century an entire generation ot 

students have sent their creative writing to Scholastic. 
Tens of thousands of stories, poems, essays, plays and 
sketches have poured into our offices each year since 
Maurice R. Robinson, publisher of Scholastic, established 
the Awards and Round Table in 1925. Many of the con- 
tributors of the "20s are now mature writers steadily gaining 
recognition. Those of the "40s have been deeply and per- 
sonally involved in the war. A great number of the boys who 
submitted their work during the past ten years have seen 
violence and death on the fighting fronts. Many of the 
survivors will become the writers of tomorrow. 

Today, as we look back upon the work of these writers, 
we note the serious purpose which has motivated them. 
Their work has always spoken to the mind and heart of the 
reader. The ivory tower is strikingly absent. The somber 
realism of everyday life is notably present. What a story 
this would be if Scholastic had been able to learn what has 
happened to them all! How many triumphs, how many dis- 
appointments! How much dogged persistence in the chosen 
career, despite the rebuffs which come inevitably to begin- 
ning writers! How many sidetracked by circumstances, mar- 
riage, heavy responsibilities, the depression, the war! How 
many successes! 

Unfortunately, the whole story cannot be told because 
we can only guess at what has happened to the majority. 
We can surmise that these young writers have struggled 
with the Fates, like every other human being, whether they 
have won or lost. 

We have tried to find out more than we know, but the 
years have blurred the traces of their passage. Here and 
there we find a fragment which gives a clue, supplied by a 
teacher long in service. _ 

For example, we learn that David Shepard Savier, who 


wrote a distinguished story called “Adam Was a Plowman” 
in 1933, attended the University of Chicago, was granted au 
A.B. in 1987, did editorial work for a suburban weekly, 
joined the Army and became a sergeant-weather observer 
for the Air Force. His story, called “The Beggar Boy,” 
appeared in Story Magazine for May-June, 1945, with a 
Nigerian setting. Several years ago he wrote an article for 
Musical Facts. From this meager data, you can do your own 
sleuthing as well as we can. 

There are others about whom we do know more, how- 
ever, and of whom we feel proud. Most of them, naturally. 
are from the ’20s. 

Tom Prideaux, one of our first prize winners in poetry, in 
1926, co-authored a book, Never to Die, worked on the staff 
of Life and Fortune for several years, and served his hitch 
in the Armed Forces. 

Kimball Flaceus, author of Avalanche of April, The White 
Stranger, and other poems, formerly instructed in English 
at the College of the City of New York and left to join the 
Navy. He is now a lieutenant. 

Winfield T. Seott, of the same period as Prideaux and 
Flaccus, is literary editor of the Providence (R. I.) Journal, 
and has written several volumes of poetry. His latest, out 
this year, was To Marry Strangers. Oscar Williams in The 
New Republic said of him: “. . . Mr. Scott is a poet who 
should be notable among us, a poet from whom we should 
like more revelation, since what he thinks and feels is 
worth revealing” His article on poetry in this issue shows 
that he knows his subject. 

Dorothy Emerson (1927) was Poetry Editor of Scholastic 
for several years and has since contributed to Poetry and to 
The Best Poems of 1944. 

Gladys Schmitt (1927) won a poetry award, but she 


(Concluded on page 30) 
In spite of the effects of time, we 
have kept track of some of our writers 
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eg for teen-agers is very much like telling the 

story of Santa Claus to a couple of bright young char- 
acters. You can never be quite sure when they are believ- 
ing you or not. You may get as far as the big red sleigh and 
the reindeers on the roof with the audience listening wide- 
eyed, just to have them turn sophisticated and incredulous 
when you come to the climax with the old fat boy sliding 
dewn the chimney with the pack on his back. It is equally 
unsafe to tailor a story or an article to a hypothetical high 
school student. With teen-aged tastes ranging from Marcel 
Proust to Terry and the Pirates, it is difficult to be certain 
whether any one type of writing will honestly hold interest 
or merely leave the reader pondering about how long it 
must have been since the writer went to high school. 

In the past few years, the Sinatra era, when everyone 
trom 18 to 35 was in service and those above that age were 
immediately. concerned with the war, teen-agers became the 
publishers’ favorite reading audience. Editors and writers 
suddenly discovered that there were a few hundred thou- 
sand teen-agers loose in the nation who had to content them- 
selves and their minds with adult newspapers and magazines. 
And to top it off — the kids could read! And so the same 
editors and writers put their heads together, listened to juke 
box recordings till their brains got jivey, looked around the 
country at a few of the boys who liked their hats with broad 
brims and rolled their trousers up two cuff widths, and then 
put fresh ribbons in the typewriters, took a swig of Coca- 
Cola — and began to turn out “teen-aged copy.” Most of that 
material was a super-solid line of chatter where all boys 
were “joes,” all girls were “chicks” and the high school 
crowd was the “snob mob,” the “harpy huddle” or “the wolf 
pack.” Most of the copy was wordy, superficial stuff with 
plots that gave the heroine to the hero because he had a 
larger collection of Harry James recordings than all the 
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Writing 
lor young readers 


By MAUREEN DALY 


A writer is more likely to fail 
than to succeed if he tries to be young again 


other boys, all written to the background music of One Meat 
Ball. And most teen-agers read their new “literature” hope- 
fully, wondering what was happening to the rest of the 
teen-agers of the country, gave a few feeble hubba — hubbas, 
and went right back to reading exactly what they had been 
reading before becoming the nation’s number one cultural 
project. 

Most contemporary teen-aged writing greatly underesti- 
mates the adolescent. Mature writers try too hard to “re- 
member” and “recapture” the thoughts and feelings of that 
period. The result is usually falsely sentimental or annoy- 
ingly jocular, with the author trying frantically to be young 
again while the old grey beard gets tangled in the type- 
writer keys. There was better writing for teen-agers long 
before writers began “writing for teen-agers.” There were 
writers and there were teachers and magazines who under- 
stood the adolescent as a “person,” not as a “character.” 
Among high school fellows and girls, as among adults, there 
are always readers with fine tastes who are able to discern 
quality, and with some small guidance this could be the 
largest reading group. Right now too few writers (and even 
the better writers) are tryitig to present material which is 
“good writing” as a first consideration and “slanted for teen- 
agers” as a second eonsideration. 

So why bother writing for teen-agers at all? It would be 
better simply’ to select the plots, the subjects and the ma- 
terial which would be most interesting to them. At thei: 
age high school people would possibly be more interested 
in first dates than in great romantic intrigue; they would be 
more interested in keeping abreast of contemporary world 
affairs than in studying a profound treatise on the lost civili- 
zation of the Incas. But if mature writers grant them 4 
certain degree of intelligence — understand that no fellow or 
girl could have reached sixteen these days or at any time 
without absorbing something — they will give the young 
adults in high school a kind of writing that will satisfy that 
intelligence. 

Writing for teen-agers should be given a two-way test. 
Let the writer pick a teen-aged subject if he likes or try a 
teen-aged approach but give it all he’s got. Give it honesty, 
give it quality, give it the best. writing he knows how to do. 
Make it, in a quality sense, an “adult” piece of work and if 
it can satisfy both audiences — it’s a natural with teen-agers. 
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The Round Table is 
an institution. Con- 
tributors may come 
and go. Editors may 
tse come and go. The 
teserety sustee rant: Round Table lives on. 
It differs trom other publications be- 
cause only during their four years of 
high school does it permit its con- 
tributors to speak. So it keeps the shin- 
ing quality of a girl’s clean hair. 

What shall I say of my recollections 


Pwinete fete Ancerweesae? 
Twenty owt ANerweRsage 
twenty fete & 


of it during the seven years that I have . 


sat so happily at its board? Looking over 
the pages of past years, I am impressed 
anew by the excellence and the variety 
of the poems you have sent me. I'd like 
to reprint them all. I finger over the 
pages and ponder. Shall it be Laurette 
Pizer or Ruth Bachman? Laurette was 
a New York girl who won many of our 
prizes and flitted in and out of ou 
office almost weekly. “Lines Written 
for Myself” is brief but it indicates her 
ability. She is now writing her first 
novel. Ruth Bachman came from Seat- 
tle, Washington, and I have never seen 
her. She won a first prize in poetry. 
however, and she spoke for all poets in 
“Somewhere There Is a Voice.” 

Here, looking at me from many 
pages, are Cecil Clayton Sargent and 
Robert Burns Begg. Robert was related 
to the famous poet, and is a poet of un 
usual merit himself. The compressi 
and vivid color of Cecil’s writing 
etched it on my memory. 

David Shapleigh and Virginia Ma. 
honey are recent contributors. David's 
are too long for reprinting here, but 
Virginia's touching and tender little 
poem of youth must not be omitted. 

Elizabeth Anne McFarland wrote 
many I'd like to reprint. Such fresh-and 
arresting metaphors crop up in all her 
poetry that it is not fair that I should 
have to choose one example. “Penates” 
is really my favorite though. Elizabeth 
Anne says that she thinks God saved 
the rhyme gesticulates and knicked blue 
plates for her. But who taught her to 
create an atmosphere in one line, as she 
does in “Time drips down the kitchen 
sink”? Miss McFarland has recently 
joined the staff of Scholastic. 

And who taught Nancy Price to build 
up a haunting poem from an old nursery 
rhyme? Or Jean Miller to make beauty 
from disillusionment? Or Darlene Mar- 
cus or Ida Dorsey to see the poetry in 
the experiences of every day? And all 
the others whose contributions I must 
omit for lack of space — I hope that they 
realize how longingly I fingered over 
their poems and how reluctantly I left 
them when I chose these few. 
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Triviality 
By Darlene Marcus 


Careless as a dandelion, rising with a 
shout, 

And over night a tuzzy thing the chil- 
dren blow about. 

A heart can know no dignity that will 
thud with joy 

At seeing any simple thing 
and a boy. 

Have a little :pride, heart, so you will 
not Be 

Quite so litted up by what anyone may 
see! 

Eager as a violet, blooming in the May 


. a puppy 


Heavy-headed daffodil, wakened in a 


day. 

Be not so simply wakened. Oh, my, 
heart, do not 

Sing of falling petal-blooms — those are 
soon forgot! 

Be a bit more stoic. Criticize and weigh. 

(Eager dandelions fade within a day.) 


“THE ROUND TABL 


Do not let any woman read this warn 
ing 

And answer smugly: This is not tor me. 

Moonlight is subtly different from 
morning 

And eyes are blinded, and they cannot 
see. 

And there will be thin whips of biting 
laughter, 

And exquisitely mocking memories, 

And grayness of despair to follow 
after — 

Be not deluded, woman, there will be 
these. 

There will be voices of the spirit cry 
ing, 

And always through the night unending 
pain, 

And something beautiful forever dy 
ing - 

Woman, beware! and read these lines 
again. 


SENIOR 


Field Mouse in Winter 
By Cecil Clayton Sargent 


Along the evening snow 

a “eld-mouse stirs 

where starlight laid its glow. 
Within the night of res’ 

he — moon-eyed — trips 

into quiescent nest. 

Beneath a barn turned grey, 
a eld-mouse sleeps 

where. 


| 
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Sackcloth and Satin 
By Ida Dorsey 


This toolish suit of motley that | wew 
Is half of sackcloth, half of satin’s sheen 


The contrast little lessened by a strip 


Of common-sense strong calico between 


This side of sackcloth is a woeful thing 

In which to weep all sorrows that ar: 
felt, 

My silly tears have stained its soml» 
brown 

For. any cruel blow that tate has de! 


This side of satin is all arrogance, 

Reflecting every flash of shallow ligi: 

The prince who praised this jester’ 
jokes today 

Will be their subject on some tutur 
night. 

[he satin tool makes nobles squirm 
sometimes, 

it they feel guilty at his licensed jeers 

The kinder prince may condescend to 
laugh 

When sackcloth knave amuses him wit! 
tears. 
. Lenvoi . , . Prince, you'd laugh 
more, knew you how bitterly 

Sackcloth and satin at each other rav: 

And both despise the calico between, 

Which knows both sides but one twice 
foolish knave. 
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Lines Written for Myself 
By Laurette Pizer 


\Vho ever told you that there are any 
questions? 

.ho ever told you that everybody is 
lonely together? 

hat even the best of us 

ind even the most expert bridge players 

ometimes look in the mirror and say 

Yes 

| am lonely 

even when I make a grand slam 

| am lonely. 

no matter what system we use, 

ve are all playing solitaire together 


Who ever told you? 
Who ever dared? 


By Charlotte Van de Water 


NV REVIEW 


Bobby Shaftoe 
By Nancy Price 


Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on- his knee; 
He'll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe .. . 


She lives alone 

On the edge of lana 
Under shadow of cliffs, 
And across white sand 
She gathers driftwood 

lo feed her fire, 

And the thin smoke trails 
'n a silver spire 


Chey say shes queer, 

A witch perhaps — 

lhey’ve seen her standing 
Where grey sea laps, 

ler arms outstretched 

\s if in prayer 

With the sunset edging 
Her frosty hair. 

And a man out late 

When the moon was pale 
Came home to his wife 
With a strange grey tale 
Of ghost lovers running 
Across white sand, 

The moon on his buckles, 


Hand in hand. 
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Winter Street at Night 
By Virginia Meyer 


Where the long shadows crawl 

From the deep wise roots of old houses 
To gobble the carrion 

Of unused lots 

Down into their empty black pits, 
And where the crowd unwillingly 

Back from the lighted street lamps, 
Here stands the skeleton grass . . . 
Yellow... dry... silent . . limp, 
To muffle stealthy sounds 


Somewhere There Is a Voice — 
By Ruth Bachman 


* Someone asked why poets write — 


I say - 
Somewhere there is a voice calling 
for help — 
echoing and echoing - 
calling for food, for warmth, tor 
salvation, 
calling for God. 
There is no stopping it. 
There is no night nor day for 
voice — 
It is cold in the night when 
wind blows 
and there is no sun. 
People are hungry in the mght 
if there is no food in the day. 
Someone asked why poets write — 
And I say - 
Somewhere there is a voice — 


Penates 
By Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


The hour is late, the Lares blink, 

And time drips down the kitchen sink. 
An anxious fire gesticulates 

At six familiar knicked blue plates, 
Six knives, six napkins in a row, 

And six of all the things that go 

To make Ourselves. Then feed the cat 
And flail the wolf upon the mat. 

No force prevails against these fates — 
Six knives, six napkins, and six plates — 


Readjustment 
By Jean Miller 


| skated up the creek today 
js darkened Sunday afternoon, 
al] along the frosty way 
ailed a smoky white balloon. 
scraggly brushwood creaked with 


ass was iced and stiff; 
ates bit swift, for, wildly bold, 
ced the echoing rifts. 
fell in love with ice today, 
Because I missed a head of gold; 
My blades caressed the virgin way, 
My lips caressed the cold. 


The Dreams of the Young 
By Virginia Mahoney 


The dreams of the young are tragile 
As a crystal vase 

That captures for a moment 

The brilliant hues of the sun. 
When broken 

The splinters 

Like sparks from a crackling fire 
Fly up 

And lodge in the heart 

To heal, in time, 

But ever to leave scars. 


Conclusion 
By Robert Burns Begg 


Cling to the cold fact; refuse all else. 

Ponder the rhythm of the universe in 
light-years. 

Measure the flux of the river in inches. 

These are things we can reason. 

The monk in his cubicle with his end- 
less thanatopsis 

Puts God a page, and has all eternity 

Running its ordered course in a room 
not ten by ten. 

In this brief history of lite and death 
and chance, 

Reach not too tar, or your hands will 
return empty. 

And your eyes wil! fill with tears 
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1. PICK THE WINNERS 


This isn’t a test. It’s an honor roll. 
Star the names of Scholastic Awards 
winners in this list. 7 
6. Gladys Schmitt’ 
7. Irwin Shapiro 
8. Tom Prideaux 
9. T. S. Eliot 
10. Karl Shapiro 


. Paul Engle 
2. William Kehoe 
. Winfield T. Scott 
. Maureen Daly 
5. Muriel Rukeyser 


ll. HORSE SENSE ~ 


After you’ve read Bud Murphy’s story 
check the word or phrase which best 
completes each of these statements 

1. The hero of the story is (a) the 
owner of the ranch; (b) Bud Murphy 
(c) Palomino; (d) Old Red. 

2./The picture Murphy gives ot the 
Arizona country brings out strongly its 
(a) grandeur; (b) barrenness: (c) 
grotesqueness; (d) treachery 

3. The nights in the canyon were 
(a) overcast; (b) foggy: (c) stormy; 
(d) bright. 


4. The climax of the story comes 


when (a) Palomino gains his freedom; 
(b) Ben captures Palomino; (c) the 
horses are trapped; (d) the cowhovs 
complete their trap. 

5. Red frees Palomino with a teeling 
of (a) admiration: (b) triumph: (c) 
regret: (d) pitv 


ill, WHO AM I? 


Ten tamous authors reterred to by 
Mr. Kehoe in “Fiction: The Trend of 
a Quarter-Century” challenge you w 
guess who they are. Each gives one 
clue. Step up and name all ten 


1. | wrote a novel about the Spanish 
civil] war that was made into a top 
notch technicolor movie. 

2. 1 added several words to your vo- 
cabulary and one of them is “Babbitt.” 

3. | am an Irishman and I wrote a 
book named for « Greek hero. 

4. I'm the only English woman men 
tioned in Mr. Kehoe’s article i 

5. | wrote about an angel and about 
time and about a river, but if youve 
read my books you know that all th 
time I was writing about me 

6. My first name is Thomas and my 
middle name is Stearns. 

: | poke fun at Bostonians and other 
New Englanders, but I’m one mvself 
ara we're really not a bad sort. 

8. | grew up in Brooklyn. but [I’m 
not a tree. a 

9. If you believed the title of one 
ot my books you mav think my name 
is Aram, but it isn’t. 

10. You can learn more about Okies 
trom one of my books than vou can from 
anv textbook I ever saw 


IV. HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


We wanted to say “Happy Birthday” 
to ourselves and to you, our “public.” 
with words from this issue. Can vou 
pick the best meaning for each? 


H is for hobble. When you hobble a horse 
you (a) blindfold him; (b) saddle him; 
(c) tie his legs; (d) put a halter around 
his neck 

A is for arrogance: (a) irritability; (b) 
self-importance; (c) indifference: («) 
reassurance. 

P is for pertinent: (a) to the point; (b) 
rude; (c) unrelated; (d) ignorant 
P is also for preoccupied: (a) attentive; 
{b) absorbed; (c) inconsiderate (d) 

thoughtless. 

Y is for yearn: (a) shun; (b) vield; (c) 
welcome; (d) crave. 

B is for butte: (a) a large ranch; (b) 
a mountain stream; (c) a deep canvon; 
(d.) a steep, isolated hill 

I is for inevitable: (a) unavoidable; (b) 
uninspiring: (c) unattainable; (d)_ un- 
attractive. 

R_ is for reluctant: (a) atraid; (b) 
sympathetic: (c) unwilling: (d) 
able. 

T is for tangible: Anything tangible can 
be (a) tasted; (b) touched; (c) seen; 
(d) understood. 

H is for hoary: (a) cold: (b) thin; (c) 
wrinkled; (d) white. 
D is tor deluded: (a) 
avoided: (c) referred to: 

away 

A is for azure, a shade ot (a) green; (b) 
yellow; (c) blue; (d) violet 

Y is for Us, a yearling 24 vears ago, be- 
cause we (a) had a birthday; (b) were 
an annual; (c) were a 
were one vear old 


deceived; (b) 
(d) thrown 


success; (d) 





Headliners 
from Scholastic Awards 
(Concluded) 


turned almost at once to fiction. Her 
first novel, The Gates of Aulis, won a 
Dial Press prize in 1941, and her sec- 
ond, an epic on King David. will soon 
be published. King David will be a 
Literary Guild selection, and is being 
considered for the movies at one of 
those astronomical figures that Holly 
wood throws around but which nobody 
* quite believes. Miss Schmitt worked tor 
Scholastic for nearly ten years 
Whitfield Cook (1927) won a poetry 
prize, but has since specialized in short 
story and drama. He has been a stage 
lector on Broadway and Cape Cod, 
wrote the Violet series which ran in 
Redbook, a play by the same title, and 
has adapted his play to the movies 
Julian Lee Rayford, a poetry winner 


ot the '20s, is now a novelist and short 
story writer. His first novel, Ancient 
Doorway, was published in Nashville 
in 1932, and the second, Cottonmouth 
(Scribner’s, 1941), was called a “true, 
natural and outstanding regional story.” 
by Lawrence Olson in Books Mobile, 
Alabama. was described in it with 
artistry 

irwin Shapire (1928) worked tor 
Scholastic between service in the Mer 
chant Marine anda return to a war- 
time job. He has written Davy Crockett, 
Old Stormalong, and other folk stories 
for children 

Lionel Wiggam (1930) has written 
stories which appeared in popular mag 
azines, as well as a collection of verse. 
He is a frequent contributor to Poetry, 
with an increasing reputation. 


Maureen Daly, whose prize story ot 
1938, “Sixteeri.” has been frequently 
reprinted, is now Associate Editor ot 


SENIOR 


He: first 


won a 


lhe Ladies Home Journal. 
nevel, Seventeenth Summer, 
Dodd, Mead prize, and was reprinted 
in this month’s issue of the Journal 


Hansford Martin (1937-38) has had 


“stories and poems published in Har- 


per’s, The New Yorker, and other mag- 
azines. In their Septembe: 29 issue 
Collier's published his most recent story 
‘You Haven't Changed.” We hope to 
be able to let you read it later in 
Scholastic 

William Kehoe, in 1940, wrote a sen- 
sitive story about a diabetic boy, and 
won an award. Now he has just been 
given the~- Avery Hopwood Novel 
Award for A Sweep o’ Dusk (Dutton). 
Critics call him a “natural writer.” His 
article on fiction leads this issue. 

Mary Vardoulakis (1940) won the 
1945 Dodd, Mead prize for her novel 
on Crete, which grew out of the story 
she wrote for the Awards. 
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NOTE: Bud Murphy, who won a_ him. For there was a boustly his 
Scholastic award for Short Story with head, from the Rockies/Ag/the Rio 
“Palomino” in 1938, is one of the oo a a They — 7 if ‘tracks = 
l , 1] igh f. All nex morning after Sev rize mare. 
om a % lat red ye oat ed ett had deserted the rey his speed 
“eee ——— ool cunning were mogé than.a match 
writer is that he now lives in Tucson, ¢,. the best of the % would visit their 
a tzona. Pans have — — story herd about helo the night, steal 
or our Anniversary issue, however, wp to the | and nicker, then like a 
because it has the qualities of all good 


pl.an ~vould melt into the darkness. 
stories — plot, characterization, Sus- ew hours later a long shrill neigh 
pense, and timelessness. Its ¢ would break the silence and the fore- 
the struggle between 


Nature ™an of the outfit would sit up and say, 
as exemplified by P ow n-on good “There go some more blooded fillies 
today as it was 


in ste ts em Clee yearlin’. 
written. Yj 


wat to the job we were handed. My_eyes 
fA for a sight of this magnificent 
MONG she bands of wild horses staal, and my bowed legs itched to 
the wr foamed Arizona’s plains and rk his-powerful back. Emory Hudson, 
aye sheltered by her = ie decided to remain at home. 
waips “and by her fertile valleys, C 

t strain of Palomino blood. 
natural instinct to keep the 
straifi pur, mary fine horses ran with 
the ‘scrubby / tittle broom-tailed mus- 
tangs, \A [wealthy Easterner had cdme 
to Arizan§ to taste the life in the open. 
He bought\ big ranch With three thou- 
sand. héad o ice home 

with all 


e after we had covered sev- 


ag “sweeping x ond were Cov- 
i tall, green grass, that rippled 


fy distance. Deep shadows re- 

rocky gorges, and high bluffs 

their lofty heads to the azure 

skies/ Great fleecy clouds drifted past 
the/breasts of jagged peaks and slowly 

changed their shapes as they divided 

molded themselves into one. The 

fox the /creaking of saddle leather and jangling 
Paloming’ of spur rowels added to the range 
music. A calf bawled in the distance, 
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beneath a =, precipice, Aan 
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and after a cup or two of b 
ZoG fee with some stew and frijoles, 
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of the pines above. Hoary with Anoss/ 
the great branches swayed/ and bent 
with the night bigeze, apd I pulled the 
blankets closer /around/ me, rh star 
sprinkled sky ‘overheat’ wascsplotched 
here and there with great fleecy clouds. 
framed in moo.light. 

All the cowboys had gone to sleep 
except the night watch, who tended 
th fire and kept a pot of coffee boil- 
ing.. The slow crackle of the flames and 
sputter of the red coals soon caused him 
to nod. The horses were staked off from 
camp about three hundred yards, and 
an occasional clink of hobble chains 
or a nicker would tell us they were all 


By BUD MURPHY 


Only a man with as much humility as 
Red would have let the great horse go 














right. A mountain lion screamed the 
unearthly shriek of a terrified woman, 
causing the watch to look up suddenly 
and glance about uneasily. Soon the 
entire camp was asleep, the fire hav- 
ing died down to a gray heap of ashes. 

When I woke up, I was sitting up- 
right in bed. Everything was in a 
turmoil, and the “waddies” were crawl. 
ing out of their beds. A distant rumbling 
like the roll of thunder could be heard 
fa: up the canyon, increasing in, volume 
until the entire earth shook with the 
vibration. Now it seemed right beneath 
us, and so deafening that shovted orders 
of the foreman were completely 
drowned out. Every hand in camp 
rushed to the lip of the chasm to see 
what was causing the noise. There in 
the light of a full moon was a breath 
taking scene. The floor of the canyon 
was literally covered with horses — 
thousands of them — the largest band 
of living mustangs I have ever seen. 
manes and tails whipping about quiver 
ing flanks, heels kicking, and hoofs 
pounding. Then as quickly as they ap- 
peared they sank from view in their 
mad rush down the basin, rounding a 
sharp bend and fording the Arivipa a 
half mile or so beyond. A long shrill 
cry drew our atteption to. the leade: 
No one spoke. Seconds of silence 
passed after the bunch had disappeared 

I had often dreamed of a horse like 
that leader. Here was a living horse 
that seemed to have stepped from my 
imagination. He raced majestically far 
ahead of the others, his silvery mane 
flowing in the wind, his snowy white 
tail parallel with the ground. Pounding 
hooves bore his graceful body. over the 
rocky naths. As sure as a mountain goat 
he leaped over slippery rocks and 
treacherous gulleys. Deep shadows re 
vealed tense muscles beneath his light 
bay hide. No one slept the remainder 
of the night. Such exclamations as “I 
tell va, Red, he’s the most likely lookin’ 
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piece of hoss flesh thet ever saw day- 
light” were heard in hoarse whispers 
among the excited punchers. The bald- 
headed cook’s loud bellow of, “Come 
an’ git it or I'll throw it out,” came none 
too soon for me. 

After finishing his hardtack and cot 
tee, the boss called us all around the 
fire and told us his plans of capture. 
[ don’t believe there’s any “waddie’ 
west of the Mississippi that knows 
horses any better than Red Saunders. 
our foreman. He wrangled horses from 
the time he was old enough to sit a 
saddle till now when his legs are so 
bent out of shape, he can’t make time 
across a corral on foot. Well, old Red 
motioned us to cluster around the big 
log on which he was seated. Then with 
a piece of match he outlined the can 
von and surrounding country. 

In the middle of the gorge rose 
towering plateau about a quarter mile 
long and five hundred yards wide. The 
Arivipa flowed on one side between the 
wall of the canyon and the wall of the 
butte. On the other side a rock pass 
narrowed to a small opening about forty 
feet across. Through this pass horses 
ran every night; then they came out into 
the river basin and raced along one side 
until they came to another ford. Red 
planned to close up the narrow end of 
th: nass with a huge gate and camou- 
flage another gate at the opening of th: 
pass. He sent some of us out to get 
poles, and some to stretch wire. while 
others cut white rag strips from old 
sheets. We rode in pairs, so Tim and I 
started up the trail to get logs. I rode 
a big Morgan and Tim’s mount was a 
little bay mustang, both wiry breeds of 
horses suited to hauling logs or sitting 
back on a rope. We brought two poles 
apiece and laid them on a rapidly rising 
pile. 

By night, we had about thirty poles 
piled near the camp. Wild horse trap 
ning was nothing new to most of us 


SENIOR 


but this was difterent. We were after a 
beautiful prize as evasive as a criminal 
genius. We slept by watches, each pair 
being given two hours’ watch. Tim and 
I had the first watch just before mid 
night. Charlie and Red took the grave- 
yard watch. All the other “waddies’ 
were given the less important watches 
because it was just before midnight that 
we saw the band the first time. 

I lay in bed looking up at the star 
and wishing that | owned that hors: 
Ove: in another bunk, the steac: 
breathing of Tim told me he had dozed 
off and that certain punchers were snor 
ing louder than others. As time wore 
on and nothing exciting happened, | 
dropped off to sleep, the hard day's 
vork acting as a lullaby. 

Then it came, the slow, ever-increas 
ny rumble far oft up the canyon. | had 
‘ettled in my “soogans” after my watch 
with Tim when the sound roused me 
from a half-asleep. Tim was already at 
the canyon edge looking up the basin 
with Charlie and. Red. No one else had 
heard it yet, so Red bawled for all 
hands to get up. This was hardly neces 
sary though as the thundering hooves 
had increased to such volume that the 
men were either crawling from beneath 
blankets or running over to join the 
otLers. Here and there glimpses of Palo 
mino could be caught through branches 
0, trees or between boulders. “Thar he 
is.” someone would shout. “See — see - 
thar roundin’ thet leetle bend.” When it 
was all over, little groups formed about 
the campfire to talk about the second 

~ ap pearance of the mighty horse. Some 
thought it risky to camp so near the 
pass, but as Red said, “They make sich 
a fuss acomin’ down through thar, an’ 
\.e'uns ‘er hyar so high they’d never 
notice us.” 

The next day’s work consisted of get- 
ting the logs down into the pass, build- 
ing the gates, and stringing cable. Red 

(Continued on page 46) 
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If so, you have a chance to win‘a 
scholarship—in a college of your own 
choosing—by entering the Fifth An-* 
nual Science Talent Search. $11,000 


in Westinghouse Scholarships will be 


do you look forward 
to a career in Science? 


awarded—plus 260 Honorable Men- 


tions which often result in scholar- 


ship offers from other sources. 


Enter the Science Talent Search 


Your first step toward winning a Westinghouse Scholarship is to 
take the Science Talent Search aptitude test — which determines 
your range of scientific knowledge, reasoning powers, and general 
aptitude. This test — open to young men and women in their 
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‘ninal . . last year of college-preparatory study —can be given right 
*h pair in your own school, early in December. 

im and 


e mid 
grave- 
\ddies” 
re Essay on your Scientific Project 


You must also write a 1,000-word essay on the topic, “My 
€ stats Scientific Project” — stating just what you are now doing, or 
a plan to do in experimentation or research. This essay must 

be submitted no later than December 27, 1945. 
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sal ~e ra peu Trips to Washington, D. C., for 40 Finalists 


! 4 a> Suppose you qualify? Then you’re one of 40 Finalists, 

bry \ , bound for a glorious trip to Washington — as a guest 

ady at : of Westinghouse. Your chance of a lifetime to 

basin . attend the Science Talent Institute, meet 

se had iin. ' famous scientists, visit places of 

ab, ' national interest! 

hooves 

at the 

neath 

in the 

heer $11,000 in Schglarships to Winners 

har he While in Washington you'll be“interviewed by judges 

bows ; who will select the two most talented young men and women 

prt in your group as top winners. Maybe you'll win one of 

een those two $2,400 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships! 

Some Otherwise you may share in other Westinghouse Scholar- 

ar = ships of a total value of $6,200! 

e Sic ’ 

ar, an’ SEE“YOUR SCIENCE TEACHER TODAY! 

aower Now’s the time to get into the Fifth 
e Annual Talent Search. Ask your 

of get: \ Vestin house Science Teacher for complete infor- 

build- mation about it. This competition is 


. Red PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE sponsored by the Westinghouse Edu- 
. cational Foundation and conducted 
by Science Clubs of America. 


TIC 
Tunein: JOHN CHARIS “"4S~—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC e TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 
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RADIO COMBS OF AGH. ¥y seta tte 


in radio’s pioneer days the sing- 
ing announcer was the whole show! 


The News Radio Phone 
To Give Vole Results 


Amateurs Over Michigan Are iIn- 
vited to Give Wireless Parties 
and Hear “Voices in the Night’ 





troit News, August 31, 1920. it 

marked the first important broad- 
cast of Station WWJ which, eleven days 
before, had launched its career as 
America’s pioneer radio station. 

While radio broadcasting began ot- 
ficially twenty-five years ago, the dis- 
coveries that made radio possible date 
back to the nineteenth century In 1873 
James Clerk Maxwell, a Scottish pro- 
fessor of physics, proclaimed the theory 
that light and electricity were both 
waves in the “ether,” traveling at the 
rate of 186,000) ‘es per second. 

Maxwell was followed by Heinrich 
Rudolph Hertz, a German professor, 
who actually proved the existence of 
radio waves. He built the first trans- 
mitter and receiver and sent an elec- 
trical impulse across a room. When a 
certain young inventor in Italy heard 
about this famous experiment, he ex- 
claimed, “If radio waves can be sent 
across a room, why can’t they be sent 
across the Atlantic?” 

This farsighted young man was Gug- 
lielmo Marconi. He was to answer his 
own challenge in 1901. After building 
a transmitter it England, Marconi 
sailed for Newfoundland where he con- 
structed a receiver. At last the fateful 


[ee headline appeared in The De- 


day for the experiment arrived. Mar- 
coni adjusted his earphones and waited 
tensely. Across the ocean a dynamo 
whirred and a telegraph key tapped 
out three dots, Morse code for the let- 
ter “S.” With the speed of light the 
signal Jeaped the Atlantic and Marconi 
heard three short buzzes in his headset. 
Trans-Atlantic broadcasting had begun! 

The next great contributicn to radio 
came from an Englishman. Ambrose 
Fleming. In 1904 he adapted Edison’s 
light bulb to detect radio signals. It 
was the forerunner of the modern radio 
tube. But it remained for Lee DeForest, 
an American, to perfect the “audion” 
or tube as an instrument for generating 
as well as detecting radio signals. 

Up to this time all messages had been 
sent in Morse code. But in 1906 came 
another milestone in radio history, the 
first voice transmission. Reginald Fes- 
senden spoke over a transmitter on 
Christmas Eve, using an ordinary tele- 
phone instead of a microphone. 

But radio as we know it was still 
unborn. Radio was another means of 
communication but it had a promising 
future, and many companies invested 
money in the new venture. 

One of these companies was West- 
inghouse in Pittsburgh. Dr. Frank Con- 
rad of Westinghouse set up a trans- 
mitter in his garage and began experi- 
menting. Why not use phonograph 
music to test the strength of the signals? 
It was a good idea — but Dr. Conrad 
was not preparel for what happened. 


Amateur operators wrote to demand 
more music and on a regular schedule! 

Meanwhile, in Detroit a newspaper 
saw the possibilities of radio. On Au- 
gust 31, 1920, The Detroit News broad- 
cast results of the Michigan primary 
Thus began America’s first commercial 
radio station which later became WW]. 

Back in Pittsburgh the Westinghouse 
station KDKA was also making prog- 
ress. It broadcast results of the Hard- 
ing-Cox election in November, 1920 
Music also became standard radio fare 
But engineers knew very little about 
“studio” construction. Whén echoes de- 
veloped, the company band was moved 
to the roof and reception improved. 
One day during a shower somebody 
thought of a tent. The results were even 
better than before. So in the fall when 
the band moved inside, the tent went 
along. It was later replaced by burlap 
on the walls. Thus evolved the idea 
of a studio with walls and ceiling spe- 
cially constructec to control sound. 

From its modest beginning in 1920 
radio grew like Jack’s famous bean- 
stalk. By the end of 1922 there were 
over 600 station. in the United States. 
Chain broadcasting followed quickly 
with the formation of the first network, 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
in 1926. 

Today there are more than 900 radio 
stations in this country. With the de- 
velopment of FM, television, and fac- 
simile,*soon there may be hundreds 
more. 


Could this be the forerunner of the Hour of Charm — the Melody 
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...which portable? 


Among students, sew portables have been conspicuous 
by their absence during the war years. In their place, 
students have resorted to old machines, already hard- 
used by previous generations. Many of these 
“old-timers” have stood up well, as anyone who 
- has used a veteran Corona well knows. 
yy Perhaps this is learning the merits of a machine the hard . 
SMA\ way, but to thousands of students it is convincing 
r. proof that no portable has a sounder record of : 
MA service, of sturdiness, dependability and speed than ¥™ Wenn: 


the Smith-Corona. See it first at your dealers. Smith<Corones 
_ 7 now available at 
dealers. 


Smith-Corona ‘= 














From Val to Var 


By Jean F. Merrill 


N the 1920s there was a young screen 
| idol who affected female audiences 
in much the same way that Frank 
Sinatra does today. His name was Ru- 


dolph Valentino. He was slender and , 


dark—a Latin type. His roles were 
always those of the very suave, very 
sophisticated lover. A typical Valentino 
sequence would show the gentleman 
taking a long drag on his cigarette and 
then staring critically at a girl, his eyes 
narrowed slightly. Immediately, the 
lady would fall madly in love with the 
mysterious stranger. 

Rudolph Valentino was the fore-run- 
ner of a long line of handsome heroes 
who knew their way around, Or if the 
star wasn’t the handsome man-of-the- 
world, he was, at least, the virile wise 
guy on the order of Clark Gable, Jimmy 
Cagney, or Cary Grant. 

What strange streak of fate, then, can 
account for the current worship of stars 
like Van Johnson and Robert Walker! 
Mr. Valentino must be turning uneasily 
in his grave. Because the charm that 
makes box-office records at -the mo- 
ment is youthfulness and naturalness. 
Your star has a boyish face. Gone are 
the classic féatures. Gone is the “man- 


of-the-world” air. He is often described . 


as “cute.” He doesn’t know all the an- 
swers, and the audience seems to love 
him all the more for it. 

Another example of the contempor- 
ary preference for naturalness in ap- 
pearance and manner of acting is seen 
in Ingrid Bergman. Compare her picture 
with that of Lillian Gish who moved 
the early screen audiences to tears. 
The heroine of the 20s was usually the 
frail and fluffy type of female. Always 
she was sweet, and usually defenseless 
against the world. Miss Gish would have 
been distressed at the modern glamour 
girls with their independent air. In 
1945, the heroine is expected to wise- 
crack along with the heroes. Thére is a 
healthy give-and-take in dialogue. 

The style in comedy has undergone 
some changes too. In the 20s the 
comedy was usually based on a funny 
situation. It was largely of the pie- 
throwing variety. Harold Lloyd and 
Charlie Chaplin, two of the comedy 
stars of the silent period, usually played 
the roles of “blockheads.” Today the 


Best comedy is apt to be built around 
dialogue, instead of relying solely on a 
fantastic situation for the laughs. 
Neither is the comedian required to be 
slow on the uptake. Danny Kaye excels 
in the role of a bright boy who slings 
a fancy and fluent line of lingo. Of 
course, we still have our Abbotts and 
Costellos, but they represent our less 
skillful comedy, a comedy that has 
refused to grow up. 


Harold Lloyd — comedy of situation. 


The general improvement in movies 
(drama as well as comedy) is due 
largely to the development of sound. 
When the whole story had to be told 
to the eye, actors tended to exaggerate 
all movements. If we see an old film 
today, it seems melodramatic. Tragic 
scenes even affect us as comic. 

We can laugh at the taste of our 
parents. Yet, it may not be long before 
an entirely new species of personalities 
crowds the Van Johnsons off the screen. 
The era of Rudolph Valentino may be 
only film history now. But oddly enough, 
that “narrowed-eye” glance that spelled 
his charm is almost identical with “the 
loo'-” on which one Lauren Bacall re- 
cently rode to fame. 


, ad aan 
Ingrid Bergman — natural manner. 


Fite. 


Danny Kaye—master of double-talk. 
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Radio Scripi Editor a 


The Story of Audrey Connor 


In the lively atmosphere of WGY’s 
studios and control rooms, Audrey Connor 
edits a popular science program. She 
schedules programs, rewrites them for 
transcription, handles inquiries, and some- 
times pinch-hits at the microphone. Her 
big day is Wednesday when she acts as 
hostess to the eminent scientists who 
speak on the G-E radio program, the 
Science Forum. These are the men and 
women who are opening new doors to 
research and postwar invention. 

“The great thrill in my job,” Audréy 
says, “is working with these famous people, 
every week relearning that in spite of the 
pressure of their work, they never lose 
their patience, naturalness, and easy 
humor.” General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 








Growing up in ‘Middletown, N. Y. was fun—for Audrey liked 
going things, whether it was going on picnics, sketching, entering 
her drawings in schgol art shows, or taking up ice skating. 








a 


Alter coming to WGY as a secretary, she learned of an opening as 
science editor, submitted a trial script—and got the job.. Her work 
varies from editing scriptto coaching guest speakers. 


GENERAL 


At Albany State Teachers College she majored in language and 
business, took time out to be art editor of the Commerce Depart- 
ment annual and to follow many college sport and social activities. 


Audrey has three hobbies: golf, horseback riding, and twin brothers, 
both Marines in radar operation. She's been a leader, too, in 
young business women's organizations. 


ELECTRIC 


‘958-58-211 














BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JOHN AUGUSTUS ROEBLING 
(1806-1869) 
Pioneer Bridge Builder 


OHN A. ROEBLING spent most of his 
life convincing people that suspension 
bridges spanned vast distances best. 

He was born in Muhlhausen, Prussia, 
and studied engineering in Berlin. He 
intended to be a farmer when he came 
to America in 1831. When he died 38 
years later he was known as the greatest 
bridge engineer of his time. 

A suspension bridge has its roadway 
hung from huge cables which swing from 
supporting piers. The wires in the cables 
must be spun one by one across space by 

‘wheels running on temporary cables. 
Then the wires are pressed into strong 
cables which hold up the roadway. 

Five thousand strands of steel wire 
were spun for the four cables of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, Roebling’s triumph. 

The tremendous suspension bridges 
in many nations are monuments to Roeb- 
ling’s vision and engineering skill. 


—— 


4. The success of the 
Niagara bridge led 
to the a of 
suspension bridges. 
Roebling died from 
injuries received. 
while working on the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 
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1. While working as 
an engineer in Penn- } 
sylvania, Roebling hit 





THAT HAPPENS TOO 
OFTEN! THEY SHOULD 
USE A ROPE MADE 7 








upon a substitute for 
the hemp rope used 




















WHOEVER HEARD OF HANGING A 
BRIDGE FROM PIERS. INSTEAD OF 
PUTTING IT ON TOP OF THEM? 


a WS ™ 


2. In 1841 he made the first wire rope in America. Later, Roeb- 
ling urged its use for suspension bridges. 


GIVE ME A CHANCE 
AND I'LL PROVE THAT 
A BRIDGE SUSPENDED 

FROM CABLES 
WILL WORK, 








WE HAVE SPUN 


3. Roebling’s first 
OUR WIRES WELL. 


bridge was a success. 
"] But in 1851 famous 
engineers predicted 
| failure for his rail- 
road suspension be 
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#1 5. Taking over his father’s AF 
work, Washington Roebling 
became ill. From 1872 until 
the bridge was finished in 
1883, he: directed the work. 
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“No place worth seeing will be out of 
reach . . . The main routes are being 
flown daily—more than 110,000 miles 
of them. Key airfields are fully devel- 
oped—hundreds more are in the mak- 
ing. The finest flying equipment ever 
designed will serve you. 
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herve olo you want to go? 


If you're like some twenty millions of your fellow Americans you're getting 
set to fly. How soon will this be ? Where will you be able to go? What about 
comfort? And cost? Here's what an American airman who has flown all over 


the world can tell you: 


“The peacetime versions of the big twia- 


. engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, 


carry 36 to 45 people with all the eom- 
forts of a drawing room ... soft, roomy 
seats—plenty of space—an attractive 
powder room—complete dining serv- 
ice. They're tops in luxury travel . . . 


“And as for speed ... well, when multi- 
engine transports can cross the country 
in six hours, you get some idéa of the 
concentration of power in their Wright 
Cyclone engines—the same dependable 
engines that power the B-29 Super- 
forts and the giant Martin Mars. 


“Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the 
Mediterranean, by air, may have 
seemed fantastic until right now. Yet 
27 airlines are already planning to take 
you to the markets and the playgrounds 
of the world at a cost well within your 
reach ...’ 
FIRST in FLIGHT 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 
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After the Ball 


great day’s a-comin’! A rootin’, 
tootin’, sports boom is on its way. 

This isn’t something we dreamed up 
over a jumbo vanilla malted. The writ- 
ing is on the wall. Now that the war's 
over, people will have more time to 
play sports — and more time to watch 
‘em. * 

That’s what happened atter the last 
war. Ask Dad about the “golden °20s.” 
In that short space of history, sports 
produced the greatest stars of all time. 

There was Jack Dempsey, the heavy- 
weight boxing champ. On four different 
occasions, he drew over $1,000,000 at 
the gate! In 1927, his fight with Gene 
Tunney drew $2,658,660! Tunney, who 
beat him, collected $1,000,000 for. his 
shure! The record has never heen 
matched — in any sport. 

Babe Ruth was the big shot in the 
baseball world. He slugged the little 
apple as it had never been slugged 
before — or since. His home-run high 
for one season — 60 — and his lifetime 
homer record — 714 — still stand. So 
does his pay-check mark. At his peak, 
he drew $85,000 a°season — more than 
the President of the United States! 

Along about this time, a_ fellow 
named Bill Tilden was raising a terrific 
racket in the tennis world. He won the 


Avent cays all you sports tans! A 


By HERMAN L. MASIN 


national singles title seven times! Be- 
fore turning pro in 1930, he copped 
27 world championship Davis Cup 
matches! 

In the grid world, the national an- 
them was Home on the Grange. It was 
being sung to a rangy redhead with a 
big No. 77 on his jersey — Red Grange, 
ot the University of Illinois. 

Nicknamed the “Galloping Ghost,” 
he was tougher to grab than a fistful of 
eels. Once, against Michigan, he han- 
dled the ball just five times — and 
scored five touchdowns! His runs were 
95, 67, 54, 45 and 15 yards. 

The original “world’s fastest human’ 
- Charlie Paddock — also flourished in 
this era. A stubby runt with piano legs, 


it again — nobody ever did it before and 
grobably no one ever will again. 

The water whiz of the generation 
= a tall, muscular gent known as 

Weissmuller — yeah, the same 
oe e* beats his chest and makes 
funny noises in the Tarzan movies. 
Only he had his hair cut in those days. 
He broke speed records by the gross, 
and is still considered the swiftest 
swimmer who ever lived. 

These are only a few of the stars who 
shone in the “golden °20s.” Most of 
them continued to glitter in the “tin- 
cup '30s.” But the depression rubbed 
off some of their shine — putting a 
crimp in sports in general. 

Sports got back in the groove in the 
late 1930s. As conditions improved, a 
new flock of heroes started carrying the 
ball. Jesse Owens, Dizzy Dean, Joe 
Louis, Tommy Harmon, Joe DiMaggio, 
Hank Luisetti and Don Budge made 
the late "30s and early ‘40s, if not a 
golden era, then certainly a silver one. 

What lies ahead? Just a minute while 
we peek into our crystal ball. Within 


he became the first human being to «the next five years, we predict: 


sprint 100 yards in 9.4 seconds—a 
record that has been matched but 
never surpassed. 

Basketball? The greatest star of ‘em 
alt — Nat Holman — was in his prime, 
touring the land with the most famous 
team of all time — the Original Celtics. 
Shrewd, lightning fast and shifty as a 
gnat, Nat the gnat played the game as 
if he invented it. 

The Mr. Big in the world of putts 
and birdies was a pudgy, apple- 
cheeked young fellow named Bobby 
Jones. He broke into the golf world 
with a bang at the age of 8 and retired 
20 years later with a sound like an 
atomic bomb explosion. 

At 28, he performed the impossible 

winning the British Open, the British 
Amateur, the U. S. Open and the U. S 
Amateur tournaments all in one yearl 
It’s getting monotonous. but we'll say 


Stars of the Golden 20s 


. a 0 
a 7-foot high 


® A four-minute -mile 
second 100-yard dash 
jump. 

® A huge invasion by foreign sports 
stars, especially boxers. 

® New attendance records in base- 
ball, basketball, and football 

® A sensational new basketball star 
who will average 40 points a game 

® At least three million-dollar gates 
ix boxing, with Joe Louis participating 
in two of them. 
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4 H. O. “‘Fritz"’ Crisler, Ath- Ed *‘Tex’’ McKeever, Frank H. Leahy, ‘Director of 
all star 3 letic Director ond Heod Foot- Heed Football Coach, Athletics and Heod Coach of 
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MacGregor-Goldsmith Football Equipment is designed and field 
tested under the careful supervision of the MacGregor-Goldsmith 
Advisory Staff whose members have played the game and have 
developed winning teams. 
Boys! MacGregor-Goldsmith Footbal! 
Equipment Will Help You Be « Star, Too! 
Players, coaches and physical directors agree there’s no sports equip- 
ment like MacGregor-Goldsmith. Keep remembering it! Keep say- 
ing, “Mine’s sure going to be MacGregor-Goldsmith when it’s 
MEMBER: The Achletic 


ona °. 9 
available again. Institute, a —o 
a — 

And if you want to learn “How to Fly” like the othletes who ore greot flyers, write oo che advancement of 
for a copy of “How fo Fly” .. . @ 32-poge book which tells you all about flying and national physical fit- 


fighter tactics. 


TEAR OFF HE 


MacGregor-Goldsmith Inc. 

John and Findlay Streets 

Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

Here is my 10c to pay the cost of postage and handling for a copy of the 
booklet—"“‘How to Fly.” 
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HE teen-agers speak —on the sub- 

ject of themselves! And they have 
plenty to say. 

Two articles on teen-agers im Life 
Magazine and a recent March of Time 
on “Teen-Age Girls” have aroused a 
storm of protest. In its first article Life 
said: “Some 6,000,000 U. S. teen-age 
girls live in a world all their own — a 
lovely, gay, enthusiastic, funny and 
blissful society almost untouched by 
war.” In the second article Life said of 
teen-age boys: “They have responded 
to this stern prospect (i.e., fighting 
Japan) by behaving exactly as they 
have always behaved, devoting them- 
selves to all the vastly important details 
connected with the complete enjoyment 
of playing, eating, and sleeping . . . 
homework is done in ten minutes, 
Mother is looked upon as-a lovable 
servant, home is only for eating and 
~ sleeping.” ] 


Here below are the teen-agers’ an- 
swers —a handful representative of the 
hundreds which poured in from. all 
parts of the country. (So many hun- 
dreds of such excellent quality, in fact, 
that the next issue of Senior Scholastic 
will carry a continuation of this Jam 
Session.) 

The question for the next Jam Ses- 
sion will be: WHAT ARE YOUR FA- 
VORITES IN ENTERTAINMENT? 
What sort of movies de you like best? 
Comedy, musical-comedy, drama, screen 
biographies, mysteries, or westerns? 
What sort of radic programs de you 
prefer? What's your favorite type of 
music? Records? _ : 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than November 2nd to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you de 
not wish your name printed, please say 
so, but all letters must be signed with 
name and school address. — Gay Head 





TODAY'S QUESTION: 


What Is Your Opinion of Your 
Own Generation — The Teen-Agers? 


Certainly my life is far from the 
ecstasy of carefree existence which 
Life Magazine would have me believe. 
It two solid hours of homework night- 
ly, choir practice and church work reg- 
ularly, practice for school sports, work 
around the house, and a steady job on 
Saturdays is anyone’s idea of a whim- 
sical, capricious existence —then it's 
time to rewrite the dictionaries! 

Richard Fling 
Abington (Pa.) High School 


Teen-age girls live “in a world all 
their own?” 

Yes, it is a world all our own—a 
world of uncertainty, a world that has 
taken brothers, neighbors, and friends 
far away, some not to come back. 
Would you call that “lovely and gay?” 

“Enthusiastic?” Yes, we wanted to 
do our, part in the war effort and we 
did as much as we were permitted. We 
accepted responsibility. Just ask our 
families and employers. 

“Funny and blissful?” it was funny 


te be at that age and have to knuckle 
down to overtime work. But hardly 
“blissful.” 

We teen-agers have learned about 
war through experience. Our dreams, 
our plans, our hearts cannot help but 
be battle-scarred. 

Mildred Baach 
Blooming Prairie (Minn.) High School 


De we appear silly and juvenile at 
our Red Cross meetings, Child Care 
centers, at our G.O, elections? Did we 
do-too badly as hospital aides? Weren't 
we in there pitching with paper collec- 
tions and War Stamp sales? Didn't we 
take jobs after school? Didn't the 
4-H’ers can tons of fruits and vege- 
tables? Didn't we dig in Victory gar- 
dens? Didn't boys of 17 enlist in the 
Merchant Marine? Boys of 18 help fight 
on all the battle fronts? 

Why should the serious many be 
criticised because of the silly few? 

Phyllis Kane 


Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 


Why do adults apparently have us 
teen-agers pictured as a bunch of pin- 
heads? Most of the boys I know go 
from school to work. The girls either go 


to work or go home and help there. 
Magazine editors select the most fan- 
tastic pictures available and build a 
good story around them. Wouldn't ac- 
tual pictures make a much better story? 
Ken McDonald 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


Life's description of us as frivolous, 
flippant morons is not in the least accu- 
rate. Mother is not looked upon as “a 
lovable servant” but as the loved and 
respected center of the home. As for 
living in a world of our own, if Life 
would listen in on our discussions, they 
would surely change their minds. The 
average teen-ager discusses world af- 
fais as well as the latest crooner, poli- 
tics as well as the handsome fullback, 
and future plans as well as the newest 
dance steps. 

Marion Kozelsky 
Portage (Pa.) High School 


As for “homework being Jone in tea 
minutes,” if anyone has invented a ma- 
chine that can do it, will he please get 
in touch with me? 

A Teon-Ager 
Sparks (Md.) High School 


Here in the Middle West we teen- 
age girls found it necessary to take over 
where grown men had been working. 
We worked from early morning until 
late at night on farms. Home is not just 
a place to eat and sleep. It's where we 
have fun with our families. 

Marylin Dvorak 


© — Ashton (S. D.) High School 


Those two articles in Life made me 
mad as hops! What about the girls who 
became Junior Aides in hospitals? Was 
it a “lark,” giving up two or three after- 
noons of an already-crowded week? 
What about those who joined Art Serv- 
ice units or knitted sweaters for the 
Red Cross? Or sold stamps or worked 
in canteens? ’ 

In school we have forums and de- 
bates in which the students participate. 
We talk about current events in history 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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I's today, and tomorrow, and every day —as the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 
material which they needed to 


win the war. 


The end of the war means many 
things to many people. One thing 
it means to the railroads is a 


LET’S FINISH 


THE JOB 
BUY learned, both in war and in 


VICTORY BONDS 


chance to get long-denied material for: building 


new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 


equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 


passenger trains to provide added comfort and 


luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 


peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—L0KhiVE AHEAD 





For Your" 
Personal 
Selection 


The Right Point for 
the Way You Write 


An Esterbrook Fountain Pen gives 
you the dependable, effortless per- 
formance of a point made precisely 
for you... the one right point for 
the way you write or for the writing 
job you have to do. Ask to see the 
famous “33”. 


NUMBERED POINTS 
for your personal selection 


2668 - 


tramthal atling 


1550 


Bork hegoing 
1555 A totlhand, a 5 


2556 
Rlexible Whiting 
9788 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
er The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 








KOM your particular corner of the 
study hall, an isosceles triangle is apt 
to look painfully like an isosceles tri- 
angle. And, as far as you can see, isos. 
celes triangles have no place in that 
golden future of yours. Past progressive 


‘tenses and Roman military strategy only 


clutter up your life. The life in which 
you plan to build better bridges, smash 
bigger atoms, or write the Great Amer 
ican Novell 

You think you're wasting time. But 
are you? Required courses are required 
because they are stepping stones to 
careers with a future. Take a look at 
some of the fields open to those who 
specialize in English, history, or math. 
An algebra formula may be Step Num 
ber 1 in building that bridge, and a 
way with verbs may mean a way with 
the publishers. 


Future Indicative 


ls your “pet peeve” the hours you 
have to spend on dangling participles 
and split infinitives? Better not com- 
plain too bitterly if you're interested in 
the following occupations: acting, ad- 
vertising, journalism, radio work, law. 
library work, public relations, selling, 
stenography, and teaching. All these 
require a mastery of language and skill 
in writing and speaking. 

The broadcaster who mispronounces 
a word over the air is in for a deluge 
of critical fan mail. Even the most 
rugged foreign correspondent must be 
able to express himself clearly. A 
crackerjack District Attorney has to 
know how to organize his arguments 
and then deliver them forcefully. A 
stenographer is expected, not only to 
spell, punctuate, and capitalize per 
fectly, but to correct any errors in 
grammar that may be dictated. A sales. 
man has to know more than his prod- 
uct; he must be able to talk persua- 
sively about it. Even if your field turns 
out to be science, it will be to your 
advantage to be able to talk well. The 


CAREERS 


)\ The Daily Grind 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 
. Vecational Edito 


first step in selling your newly designed 
motor to the head of the automobile 
factory will be to sell yourself. If you 
sound intelligent, the boss will be mor 
apt to believe your invention is intelli 
gent. 


How to Make History 

is it history that “gripes your soul’ 
A few of the fields that demand spe 
cialization. in history are: archaeology 
architecture, art, cartograpliy (map 
making), drama, economics, foreign 
service, interior decoration, law, library 
work, military service, research, teach 
ing, and writing. 

A designer doing costumes for A 
Tale of Two Cities needs to be familia: 
with the French Revolutionary period 
A successful ambassador needs to 
know something about English history 
betore he can begin to understand the 
English people. A lawyer defending « 
“states’ rights” case needs to know 
about all similar cases in history. His 
torians, librarians, military men, and 
research people spend hours tracing 
events of the past in order to. solve 
problems of the present. 


Figure It Out! 


Or maybe it’s mathematics that “get» 
you down.” But math is required for 
engineering, physics, chemistry, rv 
search, statistics, architecture, cartog 
raphy, insurance work, census comput 
ing, accountancy, and banking. 

Census officials, insurance men, and 
social security employees estimate 
probable population rates and life ex 
pectation tables through higher mathe 
matics. Engineers and architects us 
mathematics to figure stresses and 
strains in buildings and bridges and to 
estimate forces that act‘on machinery 
Analysts in business, government, and 
industry apply math to estimate future 
needs of people, future prices, wages. 
budgets, wealth, and taxes. The Gallup 
poll is an example of scientific mathe 
matical sampling. 

The “daily grind” of today may be 
the axle grease for your career tomor- 
row. 
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"Young Voices” 


HERE is nothing as exhilarating as 
T reading the work of young writers 
—when that writing is good. Young 
writers often manage to be free of cer- 
tain inhibitions that cramp older writers. 
They come to their subject with a fresh- 
ness of impression. Because their feel- 
ings are newly awakened, they have a 
gieat depth of emotion and thought yet 
to be explored. Theirs is the first axe- 
swing against the great tough chunk of 
the universe. All this is true of Young 
Voices. They are your contemporaries 
speaking. 

Young Voices is a book of 420 pages, 
just publishéd by Harper and Brothers 
for Scholastic Magazines. It sells for 
$3.00, and it is probably the best col- 
lection of the,writing of youth in print. 
It has been carefully compiled by the 
editors of Scholastic from the Scholastic 
awards in creative writing during the 
last twenty-five years. 

Most significant is the strong strain 
oi realism running through the collec- 
tion. If the writers occasionally assume 
a romantic attitude, it is Gften as a 
pose paraded gayly or satirically. The 
quality of the realism in Young Voices 
is seldom tinged with bitterness or 
cynicism. It indicates merely that these 
young people are aware of ‘heir limi- 
tations. Theirs is truly clear-headed and 
valiant thinking. 

The range of subject matter is great. 
Many selections convey the unique qual- 
ity of youth itself, the longing for heroic 
emotions and heroic experience, the 
glorious sense ,of power. It is note- 
worthy, too; that the writers have been 
able to see bevond themselves to the 
broader issues of war, race prejudice, 
and social inequality. 

What gives vitality to all the selec- 
tions is that they seem to have been 
written, not because the writers wanted 
to write a poem or story, but because 
there was something they had to say. 
This is the difference between an ar- 
‘istic literature and nure commercialism. 
Grace Sibley, one of the “young voices,” 
says to those who say she is too young 
to write: : 

It is the wondering, questioning, timid 

sapling 

That draws the tears of too much beauty— 
From the eyes that see. 

Yes, here are “eyes that see.” They have 
seen. not only “too much beauty,” but 
much pain. And they evidence a re- 
markable ability to understand and 
evaluate. Listen, because these are the 
voices that will tell us how to walk into 
the future in a baffled and troubled 
world. —J. F. M. 





Bob ¢ Bill 


HOLDING A FIVE-MAN 
MATCH BY TELEPHONE 
TO SAVE TRAVELING 














BOB AND BILL TAKE 
THEIR LAST SHOTS. 








KEEP (T UP. 
WE'LL ~WIN | 





LEARNING TO SHOOT—to shoot 
straight—is a lot of fun. And shooting is 
a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors 
or outdoors, all year ’round, and all their 
lives. If you’re interested in forming a 
rifle club in your school, see the Coach. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Remington, 
: 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH — SAVE IT! 


| CENTERVILLE 
HIGH'S - SCORE 
IS 910. 








BEAUTIFUL 
SHOOTING, 
BiLL! 





To learn more about this fascinating 
sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the 
interesting, illustrated, free, official 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.”’ Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. 


Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle and 
Remington 22's with K leanbore* non-corrosive priming. 





1 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free,acopyof J 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.” € | 
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Palomino 
(Continued) 


used wire about the size of your little 
finger. The wire was smooth and strong, 
with rags tied every fifteen feet to flut- 
ter in the breeze. When the band rushed 
u, against the gate, they would shy at 
the bright cloths and fewer would hit 
the wire. Some horses were bound to 
be killed, no matter what method was 
used, but this was the most practical 
anc. killed fewer horses. Building the 
barrier took several days. of hard work, 
bu: when it was finished it might easily 
have “held a freight train,” as Charlie 
put it. When the trap was completed, 
the gate was swung wide and covered 





vceo SHINOLA 


@ No back talk now—you have to admit 
that unshined shoes are mot a pretty sight. 
And the longer you neglect them —the 
less wear you can expect from even pre- 
war leather. Remember—a shine is the 
sign of a healthy shoe. KEEP "EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 








with bra&uches and caretully laid with 
rocks. The horses would come dewn 
the ravine, enter the pass, and hit the 
-arrier at the othe: end. Then they 
would mil] around, start back up the 
other way, and meet with the gate at 
that end, which. would be swung shut 
ana bolstered with hewn-log poles. It 
was a good plan. Red was proud of it. 
In the afternoon the work was com 
pleted, and all :ested, te be fresh for 
the night's encounter. About eleven 
o'clock each one slipped quietly te his 
place either at gates or bolster 
or supports used to withstand the shock 
of the horses’ bodies against the gates. 
Then forthe third time the quiver- 
ing earth told us the herd was coming 
down the canyon. As they drew near, 
the shaking ground began te rumble, 
and like peals of thunder the sound 
echoed down the gorge. Every nerve 
was tense, every heart pounding. My 
cheeks tingled, and something seemed 
to prick me in my chest. I peeped be- 


mares, a thousand or so mustangs, au 
several hundred good colts. Except fo: 
a few high spirited Hambletoniaa, 
the bunch had quieted down. The gates 
hac. baffled them, and they felt as 
though they were boxed in a natural 
trap. 

No trace of Palomino could be tounc 
tHe seemed to have vanished like « 
ghost. Had he been one of the leader, 
to hit the wire and be killed? Had some 
uncanny power urged him to remain 
behind? Perhaps he had seen the wisp 
of smoke from our campfire curling and 
twisting above the tree tops or had 
chanced upon the niche where we 
cached our supplies. A strange feeling 
told us that he had not run with his 
band that night. Most of the horses 
were branded and new to the band and 
they were not as wild as the mustangs 
Mustangs were worthless stock anyway, 
so we shed our remuda of them first, 
turning them ou* and hieing them up 


tween two rails of the fence and saw ge 


the mad stampede of horses coming 
down upon us. I tightened my grip on 
the support I was holding and clenched 
my teeth. 

The band surged torward like’ the 
wave on a stormy sea, dust rising like 
a great cloud to the rim of the canyon. 
The leaders hit the gate and bounced 
beck ten or fifteen yards, bowling some 
over and slowing down the entire herd 
to a milling trot. Some of the leaders 
lay sprawled on the rocks with broken 


necks or twisted legs, tongues loMing| © 


from bleeding mouths, and foam trick- 
ling down their quivering flanks. All 
was a turmoil of craning necks, rear- 
ing breasts, bulging blood-rimmed eyes, 
p--wing hoofs, and wide nostrils streaked 
with sticky froth. At last the squirming, 
writhing mass of horses turned in the 
general direction from which they had 
come and stampeded back up the pass. 
I climbed to the top of the barrier and 
could see huge bolts being slipped into 
place at the entrance to the trap. Soon 
the braces were all secured, and the 
band, except for a few stragglers, was 
captured. | 

All eyes searched for Palomino, but 
hac he been beneath our very noses, 
we could not have seen him for the 
dust and the flying, kicking hooves. 
The din was terrific and the stomping 
started little rockslides on the sides of 
the canyon. Sweat rolled down our faces 
and dripped from our backs. We finally 
went back to camp, a grimy, dusty 
group of men. It was morning when we 
lay on our bunk:, and we decided to 
wait till noon to look over our catch. 

Red estimated that we must have at 





least three thousand head -ef bleed 


You'll really go for the “How to Fly a 
Piper Cub” booklet. It takes you on a 
typical flight lesson . . . from pushing 
the Cub out of the hangar to landing 
it and putting it away. Written and 
directed by a certified flight instructor. 
Includes many other features and full- 
color pictures of Piper Cubs. For book- 
let send 10c in stamps or coin for 
postage-handling. Piper Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Department SC105, Look 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 


P/PER CUB 
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the canyon. The colts went with their 
mammies and the bunch was soon ready 


to work on. We left the corral that night ~ 


and camped a little way off instead of 
going back up the canyon to our camp 
on the rim. 

Night fell before we had finished our 
supper, and the clear red light of the 
fire shone on. haggard faces. Disap- 
pointment reigned in camp as well as 
bewilderment. Old Red just couldn't 
figure it out. The great animal seemed 
to know every move we made. When all 
the “waddies” had .crawled in bed for 
the night, he sat solemnly at the fire, 
gazing intently at the glowing coals and 
occasionally poking the dying embers 
with a crooked stick. He seldom voiced 
his emotions by facial expression, but 
everyone knew Red was stumped. 

Suddenly, like the scream of some 
unearthly phantom, high and shrill as 
the wild cry of an eagle, a wail shat- 
tered the stillness of the night, echoing 
and re-echoing down, the canyon till it 
was a fading whine. Some of the cow- 
boys raised their heads. It was Palomino 
calling to his band. 

As more punchers woke up and 
gaped around, someone looked up and 
whispered, “Where’s Red? He was 
asittin’ thar when I went to sleep. Hey 
fellers! Red’s gone! Wake up!” Soon 
the wiole camp was buzzing, and peo- 
ple were moving about. Someone sug- 
gested that a searching party be or- 
ganized to find the absent puncher, and 
old Charlie rose from his bunk and pre- 
pared to make a speech. He clambered 
up on a stump, and there in the light 
of the moon in his red flannels the 
cunical old timer turned sober. His 
appearance was ridiculous, but no one 
laughed. He started in a slow Texas 
drawl, deep and threatening as the 
snarl of a wolf. 

“Red is gone. | know why. You 
young’uns don’t. I met Red thirty-four 
vears ago and -I’ve learned his ways. 
Only once have I seen him act like this 
before. That was when his wife died. 
Don’t go out to look for him. He likes 
to be alone when he thinks so hard. 
Now get back to your soogans — all of 
ye!” Then he dismounted the stump and 
plodded off to bed. 

| was worried and I crept stealthily 
by Charlié’s bunk and entered the grove 
of trees at the right of camp. In the 
light of moonbeams that filtered through 
the branches of overhanging firs, I made 
my way down the rocky path. As I drew 
closer to the corral the wild ones stam- 
peded to the opposite end of the trap. 
I started in a wide ago ag about the 
nearest side barrier and advanced to 
the far gate. Then I. was in the open 
again, looking into the basin. 
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I walked cautiously up the boulder- 
covered basin, and as I sounded the 
bend in the ravine I came~upon a 
strange sight. There was Palomino, tied 
down and shackled. On top of him sat 
Red calmly smoking a battered corn- 
cob pipe. Both were wet and bedrag- 


gled, while water covered the rocks | 


from the shore to the two figures. What | 
had happened came as clear as a picture 





to my mind. I have seen it done by ex- 


pert ropers twice, but have never been | 


able to perform the feat myself. Red 
had snared Palomino while the mighty | 
horse was swimming the river, to join 
his band. Using a pine stump as a snub- 
bing post, Red caught Palomino and 
kept him from killing himself in an/| 
attempt to get away. | 

He seemed to be waiting for some-| 
thing. I didn’t want to startle Red or 
the horse, so I sauntéred up casually 
and spoke softly. Red didn’t answer me 
for a full two minutes. He just sat there 
and puffed thoughtfully at his pipe. He 
seemed to be struggling within himself. 
Then he looked straight into ‘my eyes. 
I caught the old timer’s meaning per-| 
fectly. His eyes expressed his feelings. 
I nodded. Then he rose and drew a 
knife from his sheath, cutting the bonds 
of the most magnificent animal in horse 
kingdom. He loosened the shackles and 
slipped off the lariat loop. “Take a last 
look, Bill,” he said slowly. “He deserves 
everything he was bor into.” Palomino 
lay quite still for a few fleeting sec- 
onds, then stirred. Finding himself 
free, he rose with a mighty bound. He 
kicked up his heels a few times, buck- 
ing hard, and bowing his neck, then 
raced regally off up the canyon. His 
thundering hooves rocked the ground 
and with head held high, mane flapping’ 
around his shining neck, and nostrils 
quivering, he sped over the rocky bot- 
tom. His long neigh rent the silence 
with a note of triumph. Together we 
watched him until the tip of his silvery 
tail disappeared around a bend in the 
canyon. - ' 








Coca: “What's that you've got in 
your button-hole?” 

Cola: “That's a chrysanthemum.” 

Coca: “Looks like a rose to me.” 

Cola: “Nope, it’s a chrysanthemum.” 

Coca: “Whaddya mean? Spell it.” _| 

Cola: “K-R-I-S . . . by golly, it is a 
rose!” 

= 


Prof: “You seem sleepy. Were you | 
out late last night?” 

Wormwood: “I had to sit up with the 
baby, sir.” ’ 





Prof: “I. see. And what was her 
name?” 


M POLES have meanings—thcy 

say. Well, here’s one that’s a snap to 
figure out. It’s called “The Success of 
Oswald O.”—reading from bottom up. 


Oswald is down in the mouth as well as 

down on the bottom. His hair’s dry-and 
won't stay in place. Yesterday his friends 
called himi “‘broom-head.” 


Oswald is now on his way to the top. 

Noticethat he is making the famous Wild- 
root Finger Nail (F-N) Test x which tells 
when you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. 


Oswald is really tops now! That spot 

of Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning 
keeps his hair trim all day. Removes loose, 
ugly dandruff and relieves dryness too. 


* You can try the Wildroot Finger Nail 
Test right now. Scratch your head and if you 
find loose dandruff or signs of dry hair-and 
scalp, you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Ask 
for it téday at your barber or drug counter. 
Or for a 10 day trial supply send 10c to Dept. 
SM-10, Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


GET WILDROOT. 
CREAM-OIL TODAY 





At your berber 
or drug counter 
” 
wan. aLconouc 
CONTAINS 


LANOLIN 














Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including-a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag te PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 





Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


and study the latest speeches in Eng- 
lish. Sure, we have jalopies and junk 
jewelry, but we also have minds filled 
with the latest happenings and hands 
that want te help mold a new world. 
Adelaide Brothers 
South Orange (N. J.) High Schoo! 


The teen-ager of today faces many 
problems and has matured much quick- 
er than those of generations ago. As for 
sloppy clothes, slanguage, etc., they 
are merely fads. Other generations had 
fads which seem equally foolish to us — 
and probably did to their parents, too. 
But today’s average teen-ager does a 
lot of adult thinking. 

_ Helen Brooner 
° Winfield (Kan.) High School 


Daily I see girls who work hard, as 
well as play hard. All of these girls are 
fully aware of what is going on in the 
world. Though they may gripe about 
studying a current events theme, they 
realize that it is up to them, as future 
citizens of the United States, to ac- 
quaint themselves: with world condi- 
tions. I wish that the “authorities” on 


teen-age boys and girls would really get 
to know us before they write about us 
They'd find out we're human! 

Zelda Boxman 

Philadelphia (Pa.) H. S. for Giri 


In our community twelve- and thi: 
teen-year-old boys drove tractors and 
helped the farmers because they could 
not get older men. The farmers would 
have lost their crops if it had not been 
for these boys. The girls helped by 
working in department and dime stores 
- some in war plants. 

The answer to Life Magazine is NO 
we have not gone on with a regula 
schedule of sky-larking! 

Three Boys 
Groveport (Ohio) High Schoo 


I don’t know where Life got its in 
formation on us teen-age boys. May | 
ask Life: Who forms the Junior Red 
Cross and other such organizations? 
Who took part-time jobs in war plants 
after school? Who volunteered to help 
harvest the crops? How many boys are 
striving to finish high school in order to 
better qualify themselves for service to 
their country? Who but the teen-agers? 

LaRve Haun 
Phillips H. S., Birmingham, Aio 
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Laughs of the Years 


ECENTLY you laughed at jokes 
about the moron. Now it’s the bob- 
by-soxer and the top-sergeant. Looking 
over the Scholastic jokes of the 1920s 
we find it was the flapper, the college 
freshman, and the “speakeasy” propri- 
etor who made your Dad laugh. Some 
of the old jokes still stand up pretty 
well, and some are only funny because 
they're so out-of-date. Take a look and 
see for yourself. 
* 
Sarah Bellum: “You surely are a good 
dancer.” 
Max Multirox: “Thank you. ['m sorry 
I can’t return the compliment.” 
Sarah Bellum: “You could it you 
were as big a liar as I am.” 
o 
Prof: “Punctuate this sentence: Miss 
Jones, the beautiful young lady, walked 
down the street.” 
Stude: “I'd make a. dash after Miss 
Jones.” 
. 
Joey, aged eight, was seeking in- 
formation from Jimmy, ten. “What's a 


“A flapper,” replied Jimmy learnedly, 
“is a girl who dresses like a Girl Scout 
when she ain't.” 


Dent: “Djever take pharmacology” 

Bent: “No, I never cared for agri 
cultural courses.” 

a 

“Why so depressed, Brown?” 

“The horrible cost of living, old chap 
constant bills for materials, paint and 
shingling.” 

“For the house?” 
“No, for the daughters.” 
. 


Frosh: “Where did the expression 
‘Step on it, Kid’ originate?” 

Soph: “When Sir Walter Raleigh |aic 
down his cloak for Lizzie.” 


Cecil Launias © (Mich 
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. 25 YEARS OF AMERICAN\LIFE 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. Woodrow Wilson was succeeded 
in the presidency by: (a) Coolidge; 
(b) Harding; (c) Hoover. 

2. Al Capone was a: (a) movie ac- 
tor; (b) prizefighter; (c) racketeer. 

3. Lindbergh .made aviation history 
when he flew, in 1927, from New York 
to: (a) Belfast; (b) Croydon; (c} Paris. 

4. The stock market crash of 1929 
occurred during the administration of: 
(a) Coolidge; (b) Roosevelt; (c) 
Hoover. 

5. The Norris Dam was built in the 
valley of the: (a) Mississippi; (b) Ten- 
nessee; (c) Colorado. 

6. In 1939, World’s Fairs were held 
in New York and: (a) San Francisco; 
(b) Chicago; (c) Philadelphia. 

7. When Roosevelt ran for a third 
term, his opponent was: (a) Landon; 
(b) Willkie; (c) Dewey. 

8. The WPA was an agency designed 
to: (a) keep down the cost of living; 
(b) give work to unemployed; (c) 
build dams for electric power plants. 

9. Teapot Dome was: (a) an oil- 
field; (b) a park; (c) a voleano. 

10. 1940 was the year of U. S.’ first: 
(a) peacetime draft; (b) all-New York 
— Series; (c) transcontinental air- 
ine. 


ll. AFTER THE BALL 


Can you name the sport in which 
each of the following made his mark? 
. Jack Dempsey 
2. Babe Ruth 
3. Bill Tilden 
. Red Grange 
. Charlie Paddock 
3. Nat Holman 
7. Bobby Jones 
3. Johnny Weissmuller 


Ill. AVIATION BIRTHDAY ~ 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. This year is the 25th anniversary 
of the first: (a) trans-Atlantic solo 
flight; (b) transcontinental air mail; 
(c) parachute jump. 

2. The pilot who accomplished this 























flew a: (a) De Haviland; (b) Ryan; ‘ 


(c) Lockheed. 

3. Commercial flying in 1920 was 
hampered because: (a) planes couldn’t 
fly at night; (b) licenses were hard to 
get; (c) one company monopolized all 

business, 


4. The first coast-to-coast air mail 
was run by: (a) the Post Office Dept.; 
(b) private operators; (c) Canadian 
airlines. 

5. The nation’s first twin-engine, all- 
metal, low wing transport was the: (a) 
Douglas DC-3; (b) Curtiss C-46; (c) 
Boeing - 247. 


IV. WHO AM I? 


How many of these can you recognize 
before reading the last clue? : 

-l. a. I won the nickname “Blood- 
and-Guts” for my courage in tank 
battles. 

b. I led the U. S. 3rd Army in its 
record dash across Germany. ’ 

c. Relieved of my old command, I 
now head a “paper” army in Bad Nau- 
heim. 

2. a. I was born in Prussia and 
studied engineering in Berlin. 

b. In 1841 I made the first wire rope 
in America. 

c. My greatest work, 
Bridge, is still in use. 

3. a. Son of a Swedish immigrant, I 
got my first political job as New Mexi- 
co’s state treasurer. 

b. Elected to the U. S. Senate, I 
headed a committee to investigate meat 
shortages. 

c. Farms, forests and markets are all 
the direct concern of the government 
department which I now head. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Ask your teavher for reading material 
on the history and scientific progress 
of the last 25 years. If you've saved 
your old copies of the magazine, why 
not celebrate our birthday by looking 
them over. Can you answer the quiz 
questions without first rereading the 
articles? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


assets (ds éts), whatever property one 
has available for the payment of debts. 

emigrant (ém i grant), one who leaves a 
country. 

immigrant (im i grant), one who enters 
a country. (Compare with spelling above.) 

octane (6k tan), a colorless liquid found 
in petroleum. 

penicillin (pén i sil in), a type of fungus 
growth. 
” virus (vi ris), the pdison of a poisonous 
animal or of a disease. 

Hoegner (hig ner). 

Molotov (mé li tof). 

Roebling (rdb ling). 


Brooklyn 
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“I Vote: Yest”’ 








far ay 


No hero of the American 
Revolution served his country 
with more loyal devotion and 
self-sacrifice than Caeser Rod- 
ney, of Delaware. 


This stalwart arose from what 
attending physicians believed to 
be his death bed and rode 80 
miles through a raging storm to 
reach Philadelphia in time to 
sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


He staggered into the Hall 
of Congress just as Delaware's 
name was called. 


“1 vote yes!” he cried, asehe 
slumped into his seat, exhausted. 


Self-sacrifice is a trait char- 
acteristic of good Americans. 
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N THE City of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the 


Wise One, and many people went to him for 
counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking noth- 
ing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had 
spent much but got little, and said: “Tell me, Wise 
One, what shall I do to receive the most for that 
which I spend?” 

Hakeem answered: “A thing that is bought or 
sold has no value unless it contains that which 
cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless 
Ingredient.” 

“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?” asked 
the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One: “My son, the Price- 
less Ingredient of every product in the market- 
place is the Honor and Integrity of him who 
makes it. Consider his name before you buy.” 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS T.0 THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 





Copyright 1922, 1945, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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HAPPY 


Messages of Congratulation 
on Scholastic’s 25th Anniversary 





JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Congratulations and all good wishes to Scholastic Maga- 
zines on their 25th Anniversary! During peace and war, good 
times and bad, your magazines have brought their many 
readers carefully prepared and stimulating analyses of cur- 
rent problems and of contemporary trends in America and 
the world. They have helped tremendously to vitalize school 
curricula and to make the present generation of American 
youth the best informed and most civic-minded of our entire 
history. Your past record assures a future in which the 
Scholastic publications will continue to expand their invalu- 
able services to all schools throughout the country. 


F. L. SCHLAGLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas; 
President, National Education Association 


On the occasion of the 25th Anniversary of Scholastic 
Magazine, | wish to offer my congratulations. It has been a 
Pleasure to observe the progress of your magazines. I have 
watched their development to their prominent position in 
American education with a great deal of interest. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I congratulate Scholastic on the accomplishments of these 
twenty-five years and extend best wishes for the continuance 
of your service to the schools for many generations to come. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 
Commissioner of Education, New York State; 
President-elect, University of Illinois 


Your quarter-century of work deserves in my opinion the 
*pproval of all sincere educators and liberal minds. 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
Pres., Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc.; 
Former President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Congratulations on your twenty-fifth anniversary! In so 
saying, my thought goes beyond your editorial staff to in- 
clude the publisher and those who, financing your publica- 
tion, have enabled you to pursue an unprejudiced, unbiased, 
international perspective through the years. May it guide you 
equally well in the difficult days through which we must 
pursue peace. . . . Only if our students in high school provide 
a liaison between yesterday and tomorrow, a basis of under- 
standing between their parents and their new world, can 
we achieve a united, democratic and prosperous country. 
Lacking that, all humanity’s dream of a better, peaceful 
world will fail. Now is the time to pull off our coats and get 
at it. You have my assurance that the motion picture will 
play its part. 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 
Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 


In its twenty-five years of existence Scholastic Magazine 
has won a unique place for itself. Mr. Robinson and his asso- 
ciates have my congratulations and best wishes for continued 
and mounting success. 


HARRY M. CHASE 


Chancellor, New York University 


Since its beginnings in Pittsburgh a quarter of a century 
ago Scholastic Magazine has been of immeasurable value in 
emphasizing the benefits of continued education to the youth 
of America. . . . No small share of the credit for the faith of 
American youth in higher education belongs to you. My 
sincere congratulations! 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editur, The Journal of the National Education Association 


Heartiest congratulations on Scholastic’s 25th anniversary. 
I am especially interested because our NEA Journal is also 
just closing its 25th year. Both are part of the intellectual 
awakening which is sweeping through the schools — an awak- 
ening which has only begun. Scholastic has carried forward 
the torch with a mighty hand. More power to you. The need 
of our times is for intelligence and ever more intelligence. . . . 
Every good wish for your next twenty five years. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Congratulations! It is a matter of no little distinction to 
have served for a quarter of a cen'urv the necds of young 
people whose horizon is being continvously broadened to 
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include world-wide affairs. The adaptation 
of news and its interpretation at various 
school levels helps teachers vitalize the day- 
by-day study of current social, economic, 
and political problems. Maurice R. Robin- 
son as publisher and founder of Scholastic 
Magazines has contributed greatly to the 
development of this service. 


FRANK CODY 


Former Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich 


Good going! You have done a great 
work with youth over this critical quarter 


century. 


1. M. BROCK 


Principal, Arthur Hill High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


For many years now, I have known 
Scholastic Magazines and the men and 
women who publish them. I consider both 
to be among the most valuable and versa- 
tile friends of secondary youth in America. 


MARY G. KELTY 


President, The National Council for the 
Social Studies 


Congratulations trom the National 
Council for the Social Studies to Scholastic 
Magazines on having rounded out twenty- 
five years of service to the students of 
America. During those years your publi- 
cations have carried on an enlightened 
and persistent campaign to improve the 
levels of citizenship, have shared the bur- 
den of developing good reading habits, 
and have included in your purview the 
whole range of social education. May our 
efforts complement one another during the 
next twenty-five momentous years! 


PAUL SEEHAUSEN 


General Chairman for the Social Studies 
Indiana State Department of Education 


Heartiest congratulations on your quarter 
of a century of unique and eminent service 
in the field of education. During these 
twenty-five years. your publications have 
interpreted contemporary affairs, have ex- 
pounded better citizenship, and pointed 
ways to more democratic living. You have 
imparted a wealth of interesting and help- 
ful information from the fields of literature 
and social science. 


BRUCE BLIVEN 
President and Editor, The New Republic 


Hearty congratulations on Scholastic’s 
twenty-fifth birthday! I can think of few, 
if any, more important jobs than the one 
on which you are engaged, helping the 
rising generation to orient itself better in 
this troubling and, indeed, terrifying mod- 
ern world. 

If we have learned anything in recent 
years, it is that nations are capable of sink- 
ing to almost any depths and, conversely, 
rising to almost any heights, according to 
the ideas which are put into the heads of 


their individual citizens. It is not mere 


coincidence that the Axis nations are the 
very ones where their rulers have kept 
from the common citizens exactly the sort 
of material found in Scholastic. On you 
and people like you depends a goodly 
share of the responsibility for keeping 
America, the most powerful nation on 
earth, on the right course during the stormy 
years ahead. 


HARLAN LOGAN 


Editor and General Manager, 
Look Magazine 


Although I have watched Scholastic’s 
progress almost from its first issue, it is 
difficult for me to believe that the maga- 
zine has reached its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Through the years, your organization 
has kept its youthful, fresh approach. 
You have done an excellent job with all 
your magazines and have been, I know, a 
genuinely constructive influence on Amer- 
ica’s schools and school-children. Congratu- 
lations and the best of luck for another 
twenty-five years. 


KENT COOPER 
General Manager, The Associated Press 


Congratulations and best wishes. As a 
newspaperman, I know the -importance of 
keeping our citizens — and the citizens of 
the world — alert to what goes on around 
the earth. And I know of no better place 
to begin this training in alertness than in 
the schools. Scholastic is rendering a splen- 
did service. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Poet and Author; Professor of English. 
Bowdoin College 


Congratulations! You have done a superb 
thing in making literature and events alive 
to the young men and women who will 
take history and literature over tomorrow. 
You have done well by America.. More 
power to you for the next twenty-five vears! 


WALTER C. LANGSAM 
Historian; President, 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 


Congratulations on a difficult task well 
done during this critical past quarter cen- 
tury in our history. Scholastic Magazines 
have successfully clung to stable values in 
a period of general instability. In so doing, 
you have earned the gratitude of all who 
are interested in the building of better 
American citizens in a better world 


.WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


Poet and Poetry Editor, 
Saturday Review of Literature 


Long may Scholastic and the younger 
members of its family continue to instruct 
and entertain the youth of the nation. You 
are a splendid influence. You acquaint 
young people with the truth about the 
world’s news, with the ideals of our coun. 
try, and you inspire them to make it a 
better country. It is a great thing to know 
that in this crucial time for the whole world 


you are instructing and advising the young 
people of America. I always find vital ma- 
terial in Scholastic and like to have it on 
hand. Congratulations! 


CASS CANFIELD 


Chairman of the Board, 
Harper and Brothers 


To achieve accuracy, fairness, and clarity, 
and at the same time produce publications 
with a high degree of reader interest is 4 
remarkable editorial achivement. In my 
opinion the Scholastic Magazines have done 
just that and are to be congratulated for 
their service to American free education 
on their 25th Anniversary 


WILLIAM FREW 
President, Board of Trustees, 
The Carnegie Institute 


I wish to congratulate you for the splen 
did work you have done and the fine pub 
lications you put forth. Of course, I am 
more familiar with that phase of your 
activity which consists of the exhibition of 
artistic work done by the students of vari- 
ous schools throughout the country which 
is held annually here in our galleries and 
which is a source of amazement and 
pleasure to the thousands who see it. 


CARROLL R. REED 


First Assistant Superintendent, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbi: 


Scholastic Magazine has made a very 
significant contribution to the teaching ¢! 
citizenship in the schools of America. The 
instructional material which you have 
brought to the schools has been vitally in 
teresting and skillfully and fairly presented 
I am certain that thousands of American 
children are more intelligent citizens be 
cause of the influence of Scholastic 


CORNELIUS D. SCULLY 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Permit me to extend my sincerest con 
gratulations on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of your influential publi 
cation! Particularly I congratulate the Pub 
lisher and Founder, Maurice R. Robinson 
who, in October, 1920, here in Pittsburgh 
launched this unique editorial undertaking 
It has been my pleasure over the years to 
be personally acquainted with the great 
work your magazines accomplish. Mav 
your influence accumulate and your exer 
tions for the common good of our children 
continue! 


ROY A. PRICE 


Professor of Education. 
Syracuse University 


Congratulations to Scholastic Magazin 
on its twenty-five years of outstanding edu 
cational achievement. There can be 00 
educational goal of greater significance in 
these critical years than the creation ‘ 
contemporary awareness among our young 
dials ties hanna Scholastic Maga- 
zine, through the efforts of Mr. Robinson. 
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its publisher, and Mr, Gould, its editor, 
has contributed greatly to that goal. 


BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia University 


Hearty congratulations and best wishes 
for another quarter century of significant 
service to American education. 


WILLIAM G. AVIRETT 


Education Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune 


May I send you the warmest congratu- 
lations of the New York Herald Tribune 
on your Silver Anniversary? Winning the 
war was the first half of the national job, 
m which American education played a 
great part. In the second half it will have 
a far greater role, and your own share in 
that undertaking should be one of increas- 
ing service and opportunity. 


SYLVIA MEYER 
Chairman, English Department, Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Congratulations to Scholastic, its staft, 
and the thousands of fortunate readers who 
are stimulated by it to think and to act. 
Personally I could not and would not teach 
school without it — without its comprehen- 
sive program and liberal point of view. 


LYMAN BRYSON 
Director of Education, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 


Here is the expression of my earnest 
hope that your next twenty-five years can 
be as useful to secondary education as your 
first quarter century. 


HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of English, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


You and your associates have accom- 
plished what many teachers considered im- 
possible. You have developed magazines 
that have won and held the interest of 
students and teachers throughout the na- 
tion. Scholastic has helped American youth 
to think clearly, to read understandingly, to 
act wisely, and to write effectively. 


EARL A. DIMMICK 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


During the past twenty-five years, the 
development of Scholastic Magazines has 
been one of the finest contributions which 
publishers have made to creative educa- 
tion. The annual Scholastic Awards to stu- 
dents for meritorious craftsmanship and 
originality in the arts and letters have 
served as worthwhile and immediate goals 
in these fields of endeavor. Experience has 
shown that both the students and the 
teachers who engage in these creative 
€1 terprises have been stimulated to higher 
levels of achievement. I especially compli- 
ment Scholastic for its presentation each 
week of timely domestic and foreign topics 


in a terse but simple style and tor its sane 
treatment of the problems of youth 
throughout the years. These materials have 
enabled teachers to vitalize the work of the 
classroom. Too, I recall with pleasure the 
special edition of Scholastic in 1935, en- 
titled the 300th Anniversary of High School 
Education in America, and the several 
Scholastic Exhibits in the art gallery of our 
own Carnegie Institute. The Pittsburgh 
Public Schools salute your own meritorious 
record. 


J. GRACE WALKER 
English Chairman, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill. 


Congratulations on your twenty-five years 
of service to the lively, young American 
mind. There is a great need for such a pub- 
lication as Scholastic, prepared especially 
for use by schools, and you have met it 
admirably. 


DOROTH CANFIELD FISHER 
Novelist 


All my admiring congratulations on the 
twenty-five years during which it has given 
me such deep satisfaction that our Amer- 
ican young folks are so widely reached by 
your liberal, enlightened, and civilized mag- 
azine. 


GRACE H. EDGAR 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 


I wish to extend my congratulations to 
Scholastic Magazine upon twenty-five years 
of consistent devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples, and for its useful, intelligent service 
to students and teachers. 


ABRAHAM H. LASS 
Editor, High Points, New York City Board 
of Education 


All of us whose job it i. to give substance 
and reality to education are grateful for all 
that Scholastic has contributed to making 
education real and vital. Your sensitivity to 
the needs and problems of youth and its 
teachers, your skill and resourcefulness in 
providing live and relevant materials, the 
sprightliness and vigor of your treatment of 
these materials, your courage and honesty 
in dealing with basic American problems — 
these are the things that pupils and teach- 
ers have looked for and found in the pages 
of Scholastic these past 25 years. In the 
critical days ahead, we feel sure that you 
will continue the splendid traditions you 
have so successfully pursued. 


GEORGE H. HENRY 


Principal, Dover High School, Dover, 
Delaware 


I have watched Scholastic grow over a 
long period of years, having used it in my 
classes since the first year of my teaching, 
twenty years ago. It fills a very definite 
need for the general high school pupil with 
its two departments on language and social 
studies. One of the great evidences of its 
appeal to young people is the selection of 
its short stories that have been “re-discov 
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ered” by Scholastic to: millions ot high 
school pupils. Its annual prizes for student 
creative work are a very real contribution 
to education in the United States. 


JOHN E. WADE 
Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. ) 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Scholastic Magazines, we of 
the New York City schools extend to you 
our congratulations for the service your 
publications have rendered to the youth of 
America. By presenting the best in modern 
literature, by providing training in clea 
thinking on current social, economic, and 
governmental problems, by fostering skill 
in self expression, Scholastic has made a 
valuable contribution to the educationa! 
and civic competence of our young people 


HAROLD U. FAULKNER 
Professor of History, Smith College 


Congratulations on your 25th Anniver 
sary. You have done a splendid pioneering 
job in an extremely important field of edu 
cation. The result has been excellent. Best 
wishes for an even greater success during 
the next 25 years 


HUGHES MEARNS 


Chairman, Department of Creative Educa- 
tion, New York University 


From almost the first issue |! have 
watched the upward growth of Scholastic 
and I congratulate it now on its 25th anni 
versary because its founder, Maurice R 
Robinson, and its editors have always been 
aware of the unsatisfied publication needs 
of youth. 

In place 6f the futile adult magazines the 
editors furnished a classroom periodical 
prepared wholly for youth by men and 
women who knew the higher level of youth 
interests in world-wide events, social trends, 
and in the literary and scientific achieve- 
ments of the contemporary sgene. You were 
the type of editors who had the courage 
and the’ good sense to present — another 
strong youth interest — that clash of oppos- 
ing theories and practices out of which 
youth’s future was inevitably to be fash- 
ioned. 

You had my own earnest belief in the 
untouched possibilities of youth in the re- 
gion of the arts. A superior literary crafts- 
manship was already appearing, but it was 
unheralded except by the few believers 
here and there. You were ready with plans 
to give those superior young writers wider 
recognition in the pages of this new magu- 
zine. All that was needed was your gener- 
ous invitation and the hidden treasure of 
fresh, individualist artistry seemed to spring 
up everywhere. Later Scholastic opened up 
the same opportunity for national recogni- 
tion to the graphic artists. The rest is 
history, a new young America finding sym- 
pathetic and understanding lea ip. 

This early alignment with creative edu- 
cation represents Scholastic’s unique 
achievement, for it was not only the first 
school magazine really to understand the 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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25 YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Unit for This Week 


Do you remember the end of World War I, the jazz age, 
the stock market crash? Do you remember the Versailles 
Conference, the Jap invasion of Manchuria, the rise to power 
of an obscure: Austrian paper-hanger? Of course you do. 
Such phrases as “back to normalcy,” “a noble experiment,” 
“the war to end wars,” are more to you than chapter headings 
in history books. They are headlines you have read in your 
daily newspaper, timely subjects that you discussed with 
your friends. Our experiences of the last 25 years, the mis- 
takes we made and the lessons we learned, may help us 
weave the pattern of a better tomorrow. Can we make those 
events, most of which happened before they were born, 
vivid and meaningful to the new generation, in whose hands 
the future lies? 


HOW TO GET READY 

Write to the American Museum of Natural History for 
films telling the story of America in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. (See reference list below.) Assign for careful study the 
pictorial articles, “Twenty-Five Years of American Life” and 
“Time of Conflict.” Ask each student to choose a subject in 
which he is particularly interested (Science, Movies, Sports, 
Radio), study the article about it, and come to class pre- 
pared to report briefly on significant events and changes. 
Arrange with your school librarian for a display of important 
fiction and non-fiction since 1920. Ask her to gather together 
in a special section, books dealing with the history and cul- 
tural development of the period. Urge students to choose at 
least one book from this reference shelf for home study. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

After showing the movies, discuss with your class the 
events which seem most important in the light of subsequent 
history. Chart on the blackboard, in two parallel columns, 
the story of America at home and abroad from 1920 to the 
present. Show the relationship of events in this country to 
events and conditions throughout the world. What inventions 
have been influential in -bringing us closer to the other na- 
tions? How have the lessons of depression and war changed 
our national outlook? What new responsibilities have re- 
sulted from our emergence as a world leader? 

The history of the past 25 years is an extremely compli- 
cated one. If you possibly can, devote more than one period 
to general review, emphasizing the trends symbolized by 
specific events. Close with a brief discussion of the signifi- 
cance of these trends for the future. 


FILMS FOR RENTAL 


The following 16 mm. sound films, each one reel, are ob- 
tainable from the American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West and 79th Street, New York 24, N. Y., 
$1.50 per day rental. 

Headlines of the Century, No. 3, 1910-23; No. 4, 1923-32, 
No. 5, 1928-32. 

Boom Days, 1920-32. 

Forward Together, American history from 1933 on. 
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Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


1. In the 1920 elections, which party used the political 
slogan “back to normalcy?” 

2. What were “Hoovervilles?” Was this nickname unfair 
to President Hoover? 

3. Who said “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself,” 
and when did he say it? 

4. For Discussion: After the last war there was a “revo- 
lution” in manners and morals. Do you think changes in our 
way of life will be as great in this postwar period? Do you 
expect startling novelties, or a return to more “old-fashioned” 
behavior? 

For Further Reference: Since Yesterday: the Ninetees 
Thirties in America. Frederick Lewis Allen, Harper, 1940, 
$3.00; Our Times: the United States 1900-1925, Vol. V1. The 
Twenties, Mark Sullivan, Scribner’s, 1935, $3.75; Rendez 
vous with Destiny (FDR speeches), J. B. S. Hardman, ed. 
Dryden, 1944, $3.00; Democracy Reborn (Wallace publi 
papers), Russell Lord, ed., Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944, 
$3.00; Watching the World, Raymond Clapper, McGraw 
Hill, 1944, $3.00; What America Thinks, Wm. A. Lydgate, 
Crowell, 1944, $2.50; Say, Is This the U. S. A.?, Erskine 
Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1941, $3.75; Contemporary America: The National 
Scene Since 1900, Harvey Wish, Harper, 1945, $4.00. 


TIME OF CONFLICT 


1. What was the “Stimson Doctrine” and at which natior 
in particular was it aimed? 

2. In what way did the disillusionment after World War! 
affect efforts for world cooperation? 

3. What policy of inter-American cooperation was it 
augurated in the early thirties? 

4. For Discussion: Trace the gradual change in America 
policy from isolation to active involvement in World War I! 
What famous speech by President Roosevelt may have 
marked the turning point? 

For Further Reference: The World Since 1914, Walle! 
Langsam, Macmillan, 1943, $4.00; World Wars and Revo- 
lutions: The Course of Europe Since 1900, Walter Phelps 
Hall, D. Appleton-Century, 1943,.$3.50; U. S. Foreign Pol- 
icy: Shield of the Republic, Walter Lippmann, Little, Brown 
1943, $1.50; One World, Wendell Willkie, Simon and Schus 
ter, 1943, $2.00; The Face of the War: 1931-1942, Samuel 
Cuff, Julian Messner, 1942, $3.00; A History of the War. 
Rudolf Modley, Penguin, 1944, 25c. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Activity: Students who are camera fans may be interested 
in taking fields trips around your locality, taking shots of the 
various types of bridges. 

For Further Reference: Builders of the Bridge: the Story 
of John Roebling and His Son, David Steinman, Harcourt! 
Brace, 1945, $3.50; Bridges and Their Builders, David 
Steinman and Sara ‘Watson, Putnam, 1942, $3.75. 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
October 29, 1945 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

How Are We Doing in Japan? Problems and policies 
of the Allied occupation. 

Surplus Property: How should the Government dis- 
pose of war commodities and industrial plants? 

The President and Foreign Policy, by Henry Steele 
Commager. 

Inside Washington: Attorney General-Clark and the 
Department of Justice, by Creighton J. Hill. 


For English Classes: 

A Woman Learns to Fly, by Beth Schultz. 

Leaders Are Readers: First of a series on the youth- 
ful favorite books of great Americans, by May Lam- 
berton Becker: 1. Vice Admiral Marc Mitscher. 

Your Search for New Words, by John T. Gause. 

Heaven Has Eyes, a story by Mao Dun. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
SCHOLASTIC HAS A BIRTHDAY 


This month, we're twenty-five years old. That’s a won- 
derful age to be. At twenty-five you've learned a good many 
things, you’ve had experiences, you have a good idea of 
where you want to go and you're full of vigor and eagerness 
to be on your way. 

In this week’s issue we're looking back over these twenty- 
five years with you. We know we've had fun. But on the 
soberer side we're asking ourselves, “Have we done a good 
job? Have we been alert and wise and clear-sighted in our 
work of introducing students to prose writers and poets of 
today and yesterday? Have we encouraged a healthy crop 
of young writers through Scholastic Awards?” “The Round 
Table in Review,” the articles in this issue by former Scho- 
lastic winners, and the achievement record of other winners 
are all evidence of which we are deeply proud. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Many of you have told me that you set aside a period or 
a part of one each week for Scholastic reading and discus- 
sion. You've said, too, that you save old copies of the 
magazine. A few of you have complete files of them. Why 
not make this week’s Scholastic period a birthday party? Cet 
out your old copies and see what story they tell. 

In “Poetry — A Quarter-Note” and “Fiction: The Trend 
of a Quarter-Century” two Awards winners examine the 
record of literary developments during the last twenty-five 
years. Write the names of authors mentioned in these two 
articles on slips of paper. Distribute them among your pupils, 
as far as possible assigning to each a favorite author or one 
whom he would like to know better than he does. Get out 
your old Scholastics and ask students to track down any- 
thing written by or about these authors. There will be a 
few with whom we've done very little (Joyce, ‘Pound, etc.). 
Why? 

During your Scholastic period let students talk over in- 
formally what they have found. Let them remind each other 
of good stories and poems they had read and enjoyed but 


had forgotten until they came on them again. They may, in 
going over old issues, have discovered good things they 
missed before. 

Now that they’ve reread selections from writing of their 
authors in mind, the pupils have a fresh impression.of their 
ideas and style. Both Mr. Kehoe and Mr. Scott make critical 
comments on individual writers and generalizations about 
literary trends. Do pupils agree with them? Can they back 
them up with illustrations from the reading they've just 
been doing? 

Here are two more questions. Miss Van de Water says 
that selecting poems for “Round Table Review” wasn’t easy. 
She tells why she reprints the ones she does. Do you like 
her choices and agree with her reasons for them? Read aloud 
others that you wish she had had space to reprint. 

And be sure to read aloud any story or poem by a prize 
winner from your school. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF PALOMINO 


There's no lack of action in Bud Murphy’s story, but he 
writes strikingly beautiful pictures, too. After you've read 
the story try an experiment. Close your eyes and see what 
pictures from it flash onto the screen of your mind's eye. 
Which would make first-rate shots for a technicolor movie? 
Suggest that class artists illustrate the story with the help 
of their art teacher. 


BIRTHDAY WISH 


Have you ever talked to somebody who didn’t talk back? 
Perhaps not, but you've probably had uncomfortable con- 
versations with people who said “yes” and “no” and not 
much more. Suppose they didn’t say even that! And here's 
another question Do you like to find a letter in your mail- 
box? We do too. 

Year by year we print stories and poems. We make up 
quizzes for students and humbly offer suggestions to teach- 
ers. We run articles on how to make a joke funny and why 
“he don’t” isn’t right. Sometimes you and your students 
write back, but not nearly so often as we wish you would. 

We're making a birthday wish: That you'll substitute a 
letter to us for this week's theme and ask pupils to write us 
an “off the record” note (forget spelling and commas this 
once if they get in the way). What do they think about the 
magazine — good and bad? Don’t pull punches. We can 
take it, and we'd love to hear from them and you. Here's 
hoping! 





Key to “Quiz Yourself” 


I. 1-b, 2-c, 3-c, 4-c, 5-b, 6-a, 7-b, 8-b, 9-a, 10-a. 

II. 1-boxing, 2-baseball. 3-tennis, 4-football, 5-track, 6-basket- 
ball, 7-golf, 8-swimming. 

ILI. 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-a, 5-c. 

IV. 1-Patton, 2-Roebling, 3-Anderson. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. 

II. l-c; 2-a; 3-d; 4-c; 5-a. 

III. 1-Ermest Hemingway; 2-Sinclair Lewis; 3-James Joyce; 
4-Virginia Woolf; .5-Thomas Wolfe; 6-T. S. Eliot; 7-John P. 
Marquand; 8-Betty Smith; 9-William Saroyan; 10-John Stein- 
beck. 

IV. H-c; A-b; P-a; P-b; Y-d; B-d; I-a; R-c; T-b; H-d; D-a; 
A-c; Y-d. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


five-foot shelf 


An Impressionistic Review of Volumes | through 47 


By AGNES N. BASS 


Editor's Note: We asked one of our con- 
tributors, Mrs. Agnes Bass, to examine the 
growing pile of Scholastic’s bound volumes 
since 1920, and to write something of het 
impressions. Here is one reader’s sympa- 
thetic account of what Scholastic has stood 
for through the years. 


ERY early in the lite of Scholastx 

this statement of its editorial ob 
jectives was published: “To heip young 
people understand today’s world, appre- 
ciate its culture, and be aware of its 
problems; to illuminate today’s events 
with the light of history; to aid young 
people in solving the personal problems 
which beset them in this complex lite, 
and to render encouragement to thei 
creative activities.” 

This was our editorial policy then 
and this it is today. The problem was 
and remains how to convert these ob 
jectives into actions and attitudes that 
catry over into the daily lives of our 
readers. 

Through the years Scholastic has de- 
veloped techniques of wide range and 


' variety. To encourage the creative im- 


pulse of young people we published a 
student short story as early as the sec- 
ond issue. The column, “Tyro-Glyphics,” 
was given over to student efforts in 
“wisdom, irony, humor and what not, 
and original cartoons.” The book re- 
views, “Running the Gauntlet of Stu- 
dent Opinion,” story, essay and art 
contests, and the all-student~ written 
numbers brought talent to the fore. 


First Aid to Youth 


Since 1926 the Scholastic Awards 
have encouraged hundreds of young 
people to discover their creative selves; 
and our Graduates’ Numbers, as well 
as their place in the life of today. 
demonstrate that real ability has been 
given a start in these contests. The 
weekly Round Table page also offers 
all boys and girls the opportunity of 
having original work criticized and 
printed. 


Our first aid to the personal prob- 
lems of young people came by way of 
vocational advice and job analyses. We 
adopted the position that young people 
should be aware of mental as well as 
physical health problems. Editorials 
stressing responsibility, independence, 
the meaning of success, the dangers of 
propaganda, the necessity for inde- 
pendent thinking, built up a picture of 
‘he well-functioning high school stu- 
dent as a person of courage. idealism, 
ind good sense. 

In recent years Gay Head’s enor- 
mously popular Boy dates Girl series 
has fused ideals with actual practice in 
social conduct. And Dr. George Law- 
ton’s You and Your Life has presented 
the real and serious problems of ad- 
olescence with soundness. frankness. 
and encouragement. 

Literature and Art — Scholastic has 
always presented them to its audience 
not as “cultural subjects” but as facets 
of life, closely related to the govern- 
ment, economics, and science of their 
day. Believing that our times are best 
illuminated by our contemporary 
writers, we’ have published poetry and 
prose of almost every significant Ameri- 
can and English writer of the twen- 
tieth century. often of young writers 
just beginning to be known We have 
never stooped to the mediocre. We 


have tried in every field of art to help * 


the student discover what is good and 
why 

Our attitude toward movie and radio 
programs has been critical in the pro- 
fessional sense of the word. Our own 
contribution to student life of original 
radio plays has been outstanding. We 
are far from static in our point of view; 
to us jazz and slang are, within rea- 
sonable limits, vital forces in musical 
and linguistic development. 

To understand today’s world. thor- 
ough news coverage was a first consider- 
ation, followed by special articles that 
clarify and interpret the background of 


the news, and flashbacks that light up 
the present. Maps and graphs have been 
devised continually to help the visual- 
minded. Our splendid series of articles 
and pictorial features — among them 
The Constitution, Builders of American 
Democracy, Behind the Headlines, 
Danger Spots on the Map, Today’s 
Events in the Light of History — give 
march and continuity to the story. 


The Right to Disagree 


Fully as important to the student as 
both the current and the historical as- 
pects of the news are, we believe, its 
deeper implications for today and to- 
morrow. What are we to think of this 
turn of events at home or abroad; 
where will it lead; are we for it or 
against itP Here we encounter contro- 
versy — Scholastic welcomes it and gives 
the floor to all sides. Our feeling is that 
“the more angles from which you see a 
subject, the more likely you are to ap- 
proach the truth.” We have urged our 
readers to “find the forces and _atti- 
tudes that are shaping our national and 
international life. Be skeptical of the 
too easy opinion, the propaganda of 
special interests, the pressure of super- 
stition and prejudice. Have the courage 
to follow the gleam of truth and hu 
manity wherever it may lead.” 

Our debates have been one way ol 
leading students to penetrate to the 
core of controversial issucs; our sym- 
posia another. As an example of the 
wide range in method we have em- 
ployed in the treatment of one theme, 
we might cite our work on intercultural 
relations, for which we are well known. 
Twenty years ago we published each 
week a picture of an immigrant to our 
land and an account of the contribution 
of his people to our culture. Many edi- 
torials and articles, plays and_ stories 
followed. Then came our special num- 
bers, Propaganda and Superstition and 
Americans All. Food for thought here 
tor every kind of student. 


Special Numbers 


A distinguished contribution has been 
made through our special numbers. 
Many of them dealt with the domestic 
scene, such as Consumers, Cooperatives, 
Crime, Elections, Housing, Labor, and 
Women, Issues in which the central 
theme was a whole nation — from 
Canada, India, Russia, Ireland, China, 
Pan-America, on to the United Nations 
today — are compendia of knowledge 
useful for a long time as source books 
on all sides of a question. 

After looking at all sides, everyone 
is entitled to a conviction. Our editorials, 
particularly in the years 1932 to 1942, 
have driven home time after time the 
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deep convictions that have always been 
implicit in our pages. Our stand for 
freedom and civil liberties was made 
crystal clear in such editorials as 1 Wear 
a Shirt and The Fire That Didn't Burn. 
Our editorial in the special number on 
Fascism, November 18, 1933, entitled 
The Menace of Fascism, was one of 
the first published stands taken against 
it in this country, and was widely and 
favorably quoted. 

“Many American observers,” we 
wrote, “who have been there since last 
March are impressed by the unity, con- 
fidence, and renewed hope among the 
German people. They believe that the 
excesses alleged against the Hitler gov- 
ernment are exaggerated. . . . It is none 
of our business, say some, what Ger- 
many does inside her own borders. . . . 
We believe these people are wrong and 
we don’t mind saying why. It is the 
suppression by brute force of every 
vestige of freedom to hold and express 
opinions contrary to those of the oli- 
garchy in power. . . . We oppose the 
mutilotion of free speech and free press 


just as heartily in democratic America 
o1 in Soviet Russia as in Fascist Ger- 
many.” 


Fascism and the War 


In May, 1940, in an editorial, “The 
Onrushing Shadow,” we note: “Before 
a peace founded on individual free- 
dom is possible, a major surgical oper- 
ation must be carried out by doctors 
who know their trade. The cancer of 
Nazism must be cut out or withered 
away and the minds of the German 
people released from the insanity that 
has seized them.” 

That was followed in September, 
1941, by: “a lasting peace is impossible 
unless the forces of organized hatred 
and aggression are overthrown:” and in 
November, 1941. by: “Whether Ameri- 
can troops ever fire a shot on foreign 
soil, we are committed as a nation to 
see the thing through, to help with all 
our economic strength the people who 
are doing the actual fighting against 
aggression around the world.” 

After Pearl Harbor we “had a job to 
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do” — to interpret to high school youth 
the part they must play in the great 
struggle. It has been our job too in the 
hardest days of the war — and now of 
the peace — never to lose sight of the 
better world that must emerge from 
the horror, never to cease to work to- 
ward peace for all time. 

Twelve years ago Scholastic printed 
this message to high schoo] students: 
“You want to know what is the best 
kind of government, the best economic 
system, the best type of school. You 
want to know how to stop war and 
racial intolerance. You want to know 
how to find a job that will give you 
happiness and security. You want to 
know how to use your bodies and minds 
for genuine satisfaction and the wel- 
fare of your families. You want to know 
how the pursuit of beauty and truth 
can glorify the commonplace surface 
of reality. And if you — students and 
teachers — will help us, you shall know 
these things and the truth will make 
vou free.” 

That is still our job — and we like it. 





The Teaching Film Survey 


A group consisting of publishers ot 
textbooks and a publisher of classroom 
magazines is undertaking a survey of 
educational motion pictures and other 
visual aids to education. The purpose of 
the survey is to evaluate the effective- 
ness of visual aids now available and to 
explore more fully the possibilities of 
orrelation between film and textbook. 

The publishers financing and super- 
vising the survey are Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, Harper & Brothers, Henry 
Holt & Company, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, The Macmillan Company, 
Scholastic Magazines, and Scott, Fores- 
man & Company. Informally they have 
labeled the project The Teaching Films 
Survey. The work is already in progress 
under the direction of Carroll Belknap, 
who has long been engaged in making 
studies of marketing problems for 
manufacturers and trade associations. 

A formal statement issued in the name 
of the group says: “It is recognized that 
training and indoctrinating films pro- 
duced by the Army and Navy, as well as 
by other Government agencies and in- 
dustrial corporations, have accelerated 
the use of films and film strips as educa- 
tive agencies. Believing that this trend 
willl continue, and that its development 
is definitely related to the accumulated 
experience and editorial competence of 
the textbook publishers, the survey 
group hopes to discover ways and 
means of participation which may in 
due course be both professionally grat- 
ifying and financially sound.” 


Messages of Congratulation 
(Concluded from page 3-T ) 


educational significance of creative self- 
expression but it never gave up that early 
faith. The long roster of distinguished lit- 
erary and graphic artists who found their 
first recognition in the pages of Scholastic 
is its own fitting and deserved reward. 


HENRY H. HILL 


President, George Peabody College tor 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


My congratulations to Scholastic upon 
the completion of the first quarter century. 
As superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools during the past three years I 
learned to know and appreciate better the 
fine job Scholastic is doing. The encourage- 
ment of fine arts in the high school through 
the exhibits and generous recognition is 
tops. 


HAPPER B. STORER 


Teacher of English, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
( Longest continuous subscriber on our 
records ) 


Greetings and sincere congratulations on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of my delightful and long cherished 
friend — Scholastic. I have used Scholastic 
all of these twenty-five years. The stability 
of a teacher is largely determined by the 
constancy of profitable and reliable influ- 
ences. As a teacher I give Scholastic high 
rank among such influences. The pattern of 
classroom procedure tends to become pro- 
saic. The weekly visit of Scholastic has for 


me persistently broken up that tendency. 

Scholastic as an institution and members 
of the staff as individuals have held relent- 
lessly to the noble purpose of assisting 
American schools to mold properly the 
minds of American youth. In doing so, 
Scholastic has merited the encouragement 
and the support of teachers and pupils 
throughout the nation. 


HARRY HANSEN 
Book Reviewer, New York World-Telegram 


For years I have been enthusiastic about 
Scholastic’s way of opening the eyes and 
the minds of youth to the world we live in. 
It is helping to shape a well-informed, re- 
sponsible generation of Americans. 
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TWENTY YEARS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL CREATIVE WRITING 


For a quarter of a century SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
have encouraged the development of writing skill 
among the young people of the country by means of 
the Annual Scholastic Awards. In this program scores 
of thousands of teen-age boys and girls from mountain 


and plain, from city, village, and farm, have submitted . 


the fruits of their creative efforts. From that vast out- 
pouring YOUNG VOICES has been compiled. 


HARPER & BROS., 


49 East 33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is a rare and priceless glimpse into the minds and hearts 
ef American youth! Teachers, particularly, will find it of 
inestimable value in providing practical and inspirational 
encouragement to the creative literary efforts of their pupils 


YOUNG VOICES is a handsome volume of over 400 pages 
with foreword by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Published by 
Harper & Bros. List price, $3.00. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON. RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


YOUNG VOICES may be ordered by mail from 
either of the following, remittance with order. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 


220 East 42nd St.. New York 17.N. ¥ 
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20 Years 
Of Scholastic Winners 


Young Voices* is a book teachers and 
students will be reading this fall. In 
it are stories, poems, essays which have 
won awards during the twenty years 
since Maurice Robinson, publisher of 
Scholastic, instituted the Scholastic 
Literary Awards. Illustrations for the 
book won awards in the field of graphi: 
arts. 

The editors of Young Voices trace 


the varied patterns of the years in an | 


interesting introduction to the book 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher points up the 
real worth of this collection of student 
writing in an understanding foreword. 

Introducing you to this book is lik 
introducing you te an old friend. You 
helped to “born” it and bring it up 

All te:.chers hear young voices—nois\ 
in the school halls, high-pitched on the 
playing field, gay and chatty in the 
lunchroom, earnest in debate, now and 
then dreamy and contemplative. In 
harried moments you close your ears 
and try to “shush” their voices. But if 
they stopped, you would have no way 
of knowing what goes on in the lives 
of boys and girls whom you are helping 
to discover the world and themselves 

Young Voices invites you to put you 
ear to the ground and hear what boys 
and girls all over the country have 
thought and felt and expressed during 
the difficult years between two wars 
and into the second one. Like a nation 
wide radio hook-up, it permits you to 
listen in on the experiences of young 
people from every part of che nation. 

And frankly, just between you and 
us, this book is intended for your pupils 
as much as for you. As they read they 
wil: rub mental and emotional elbows 
with their contemporaries, young peo 
ple just ahead or abreast of them 
They'll find they share attitudes and 
problems and experiences with othe: 
teen agers of many environments. 

People not directly concerned with 
the business of education will learn 
from Young Voices new appreciation 
and understanding of the younger gen 
e.ation, and fresh admiration for the 
skill and wisdom of the teachers guid 
ing them. 

For our part, on our twenty-fifth av 
niversary, we are proud to hand back 
to pupil: and to you this record of 
their accomplishment in literary mat 
ters. 


°Young Voices. Edited by Kenneth M 
Gould and Joan Coyne. Harper anc 
Brothers. 1945, 420 pages. $3.00 





